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CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


Ir the bishops are not at their wits’ end it 
must be because the domain of their reason is 
of considerably larger dimensions than profane 
critics suppose. The serpent defies the efforts 
of the charmer. The ghost of Ritualism will 
not be laid by all the arts which apoatolical suc- 
cession and State-craft combined can teach. 
Their right reverend lordships have tried 
coaxing and threatening, mild platitudes and 
drastic legislation. On the principle that like 
cures like, they have endeavoured to meet 
sacerdotal pretensions with sacerdotal powers of 
dispensation; but all in vain. The mischief 
stalks abroad unabashed and unabated. The 
frightened Evangelicals, clinging to their lord- 
ships’ skirts, implore their spiritual fathers to 
restrain the evil and secure obedience.” It 
is manifest,” they say, in a recent memorial 
addressed to the Archbishop of Oanterbury, 
„ that in this unparalleled crisis in the Church 
very decisive action is required.” But, some- 
how, all spells seem to fail, and the edge of 
every weapon is turned. The unworldly sim- 
plicity which saw in Mr. Ridsdale’s clever 
mancuvre a dutiful submission to his spiritual 
father in God received a heavy blow and great 
discouragement when it was found that all the 
cumbrous proceedings against Mr. Dale, of St. 
Vedast's, in the City, were quashed at the 
moment of their triumphant success by an 
oversight as to the letter of the law. A cold 
shudder, not unlike that which was felt when 
the Orton case was reopened by a second trial, 
ran through all ecclesiastical circles when it was 
discovered that through a merely technical 
error the Hatcham scenes might have to be 
gone through once more; and the Pall Mall 
Gazette, with a wild shriek of despair, calls upon 
Nonconformists to come to the rescue, tbat, if 
the Church is to be disestablished, at least it 
may not be turned loose into the world before 

* the sting of priestcraft is extracted. 

The most recent phenomenon in the troubled 
scene is the correspondence just published in 
the Times between the Archbishop of Cauter- 
bury and the Rev. Mr. Tooth. The archbishop, 
apparently much comforted and encouraged by 
the effects of his amiability and his capacity for 
being all things to all men in the case of Mr. 
Ridsdale, resolyed to try his personal blan- 


dishments upon the irreconcileable martyr of | di 


| Hatcham. The interval between the enthrone- 


729 | therefore wrote to Mr. Tooth requesting an in- 


ment of the new Bishop of St. Albans, and the 
consecration of the  Bishop-designate of 
Rochester, has thrown the charge of the latter 
diocese temporarily upon the Primate. He 


terview. What took place at that interview we 
are not expressly told; but it appears clear from 
the succeeding correspondence that the arch- 
bishop, true to his preyious policy of an effusive 
tenderness for the Ritualistic conscience, re- 
ferred the recalcitrant. clergyman to certain 
proceedings of Convocation ten years ago, as 
furnishing just the authoritative Church law 
which Mr. Tooth professed to desiderate. Mr. 
Tooth went home pre to follow Captain 


Cuttle’s well-known advice, when found make 
a note on.” He searched the records of Con- 
vocation, but, alas! he searched in vain. He 
appears to have occupied a whole week in this 
fruitless study, for it was not until the end of 
that period that he wrote to the archbishop 
lamenting his inability to diecover any ‘‘ Canon, 
Constitution, or Ordinance Provincial, or other 
Synodical Act,” of such purport as his grace 
had been pleased to communicate. The real 
fact is that in February, 1867, the bishops 
passed an informal resolution announcing their 
judgment that no alterations from long- 
sanctioned and usual ritual ought to be made 
in our churches until the sanction of the bishop 
of the diocese has been obtained thereto.” With 
this resolution the Lower House concurred. 
But such a resolution, it would appear, did not 
in the least degree answer to the formal sanction 
required by Mr. Tooth. It is the boast of 
Ritualism, that it follows Apostolical authority 
in requiring all things to be done decently aud 
in order. Mr. Tooth was, indeed, prepared to 
defer to Uonvocation; but a mere reso- 
lution like this was no more a Canon, 
Oonstitution, Ordinance Provincial, or other 
Synodical Act,” than a resolution concurred in 
by Loids and Commons is an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The reply of the Archbishop shows a 
disposition to hesitate whether his correspon- 
dent were more obtuse or perverse. In either 
case he was doubtless well aware that all 
reaeoning would be thrown away; but as he 
was now addressing the public rather than Mr. 
Tooth, he took the pains to prove, with almost 
needlesselaboration, that Convocation is entirely 
incapable of producing such Canon, Constitu- 
tion, Ordinance Provincial, or other Synodicul 
Act as is desired, unless by express authority 
of the Crown. He urges that Oonvocation did 
all it possibly could, apatt from the empower- 
ing sanction of the seéular authority. He 
pleads that Mr. Tooth ought to be the very 
last man to allege the absence of this civil 
eanction as a defect in epclesiastical procedure. 

But Mr. Tooth was not to be moved. In bis 
rejoinder, he jntimated that nothing indeed 
could be of legs conseqhence to him than the 
civil authority, and that if Convocation had 
really promulgated any Canon, Constitution, 
Ordinance Provineial, or Synodical Act, with- 
out waiting for the Quéen’s licence, no one 
would have been more — thau he to wel- 
come such an unconstitutional action. But 
the fact was that Cony n had done nothing 
of the kind; and Mr. T : was quite unable 
to pay any attention to a mere resolution. Then 
tier another long 1 from the arch- 


bishop, which added ing to the question in 
it did much to exhibit his | 


patience and perseverance to the public in a 
favourable light. It had one effect, however. 
It drew from Mr. Tooth a more distinct enun- 
ciation of his position than he had yet given. 
„The Church of England,” he says, by the 
Synodical Act of her Convocation in 1661, 
adopted a particular order of ritual which I, 
at my ordination, pledged myself to obey, and 
your grace does not show me, and I cannot 
discover any Ordinance Provincial, or Synodical 
Act, repealing that order of ritual or dispensing 
with obedience to it.“ 

After this there was nothing more to be said. 
The archbishop merely intimated his conviction 
that Mr. Tooth was a very self- willed person, and 
his intention to publish the correspondence. Mr. 
Tooth retorted that nothing could bemore welcome 
to him than publicity, and that he did not care 
to defend himself from a charge of wilfulness, 
which could not be maintained by any authority 
beyond his grace’s statement.” With this 
interchange of compliments the correspondence 
terminated. This is what we are come to by 
our perseverance in maintaining an anachro- 
nism. The whimsies of a foolish sentimentalist 
are magnified into a national question, and 
disobedience to law is elevated to a religious 
virtue. 


—_— 


CURIOSITIES IN ECOLESIASTIOAL 
STATISTIOS. 


THE publication of Mr. Frederick Martin's work 


on the Revenues on the Established Church 
has created an unusual flutter in the ecclesias- 
tical dovecots. The information contained in it 
is not particularly new, but it has been some- 
what difficult to get the facts fully before the 
public. Mr. Martin has secured that; and 
although, as he himeelf frankly anticipated, 
some errors of detail may be found in the book, 
it will be impossible to shake his general oon- 
clusions. The volume has, however, been 
attacked by Ohurchmen on all sides; and in 
so doing they have, we think, made a pro- 
found mistake. They have done their work too 
eoon, and without sufficient investigation and 
inquiry. To write competently upon the sub- 
ject of the ecclesiastical revenues, a man should 
be the master of thousands of pages of blue- 
books and returns. The critics who have 
attacked Mr. Martin's figures have apparently 
undertaken the task without any study at all. 
We will give one or two illustrations of the 
kind of criticism which Mr. Martin’s work has 
received. 

The author gives a rather detailed his- 
tory of the cathedral establishments, in the 
course of which he states that the deans and 
chapters hold 68,838 acres of land, and that, be- 
sides the salaries of dignitaries, these establish- 
ments possess an income of about 130,000/., but 
what is the criticism upon this? Oanon 
Browne, writing to the Spectator, denies that 
deans and chapters hold a “a7 land, for all their 
property has been transferred; while the 
N:ttonal Church says, also, “ Mr. Martin 
credits the deans, &c., with the possession of 
68,838 acres, and the Ecclesiastical Oommis- 
sions with 149,882 acres in addition. But as 
the .eans possess no landed property, and their 
lands are in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the lands placed to the credit of 
the Deans are contained in those assigned to 
the Commissioners.” We think we can show 
that these statements are totally unfounded. 
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Mr. Martin’s authority for his figures is the 
% Returns of Owners of Land, 1873,” known 
as the new Domesday Book. That return is 
made on official authority. Every detail 
given by Mr. Martin is based on that autho- 
rity—the valuation lists which are made out 
for the purpose of rating in every parish. If 
these writers Were to ask the deans or the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners whether Mr. 
Maitin was right, they would unquestionably 
say yes—for they hold the property, and derive 
a portion of their revenues from it. 

The mistake of the critics referred to is owing 
to the erroneous supposition that all the cathe- 
dral chapters have assigned their landed property 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be 
managed by them, whereas only some of them 
have done so. Since Mr. Martin’s work was 
written the twenty-ninth report of the Commis- 
sioners has been issued, in which we find the 
following relating to the year preceding last 
November :—‘‘ Schemes have been passed by 
means of which the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Lichfield, and the Sub- 
Odanters and Vicars Choral of the Cathedral 
Oburch of St. David's have transferred to the 
Commissioners (with certain exceptions) the 
property belonging to them respectively, in con- 
sideration of money payments, and the trarsfer 
in the case of the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field of certain property belonging to the Com- 
miesioners (p. vi, vii.). Here, then, is an in- 
stance, certified under the seal of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, in which a Dean and 
Chapter had not, until a few months ago, trans- 
ferred their estates. Now if these exceedingly 
acute critics, who have, in their imagination, 
dispossessed these bodies of 60,000 acres of 
some of the best landed property in England, 
had cared to make search, they would have 
found that there are still cathedral bodies which 
menage their estates for themselves—respect- 
fully dechning the assistance of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Let us follow up this subject. The last full 
return of cathedral revenues was made in 1851, 
when the average aggregate income was proved 
to be about £313,000. Of this return Mr. 
Martin has made copious use. But in 1865 
(Paper 206) Mr. Oavendish Bentinck procured 
a return which Mr. Martin has not used—no 
doubt on account of its incompleteness. This 
alio is a return of receipts and expenditure, 
but given sometimes only partially, sometimes 


in perplexing detail, and sometimes not at all. 


Nothing, for instance, could be briefer or on the 
whole, less satisfactory, than, when a statis- 
tician is endeavouring to compile a table of these 
revenues and to give their general results, to 
come across such entries as these: — 


Diocese of Sa'isbury.—No return. 
Diocese of St, David’s.— No return. 
Diocese of Worcester.—No return. 


But, as we have said, some returns are full 
enough. That of Westminster is one, and the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster still hold 
their own landed property and administer it 
themselves. From their accounts we find that 
their revenues, including balances, amounted in 
the years ay as-fullows :— 
861 


„„. £60,894 
1 „4288 
1870 450,665 


Now, amongst these revenues we find in 1861, 
„Thie year’s rents and arrears £12,002; this 
year s redeemed land tax, £778 ; this year’s copy- 
hold fines, £1,592 ; this year’s leasehold fines, 
438,407.“ There are similar receipts for every 
year, and yet Mr. Martin’s critics say that the 
Deans and Chapters have no landed property 
If, let us add, they will only study these 
figures, they will see how Mr. Martin finds that, 
besidessalaries to dignitaries, thecathedrals have 
at least £130,000, or else they will have to prove 
that deans and canons misappropriate the 
revenues and make false returns. 

We hope that in his next edition Mr. Martin 
will not only follow up his critics, but give some 
illustrations as to the admini- 
stration of church property—which although 
it would swell his work, would make it 
of, more value. Very distinct attention 
for instance, might be called to the fact that 


| 


1,000“. a week, and that Durham Cathedral 
exceeds even this, for the dean and chapter 
state that the total receipts during the years 
1861, 1862, and 1863 were 220, 2431. (or at the 
rate of about 73,414/. a year).“ Out of this, how- 
ever, it should be stated that these revenues were 
charged to the extent of 76,674/. paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, eo that the average 
net expenditure proper to the cathedral itself 
was 47,856/. a year—vr, again, nearly equal to 
1,000“. a week. It may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether the money value of these sums is 
received. 

Enough as to cathedrals. Take, next, glebes 
and parsonage-houses. Here there is no full 
information whatever to be obtained from official 
sources, and every writer has to make his own 
estimates. Mr. Martin says that it is a difficult 
subject, but he has drawn bis conclusions from 
very wide data—data which others have evi- 
dently overlooked. Hereckons that the capital 
value of each parsonage-house is 1,500/. He 
shows that in the diocese of Winchester 296 
houses are certified to have cost 1,810/. for each 
house. He might have gone farther. In a 
return (No. 203) made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1864 we have a statement of 


sums expended ‘‘ towards providing houses and 
residences.” 


return: 


E E 
Aldborough . 1,550 Dorworth. . 1,900 
Alverston . . 1,675 Hepbura . 1,956 
Angle . „ 1.400 Latham. . 1,900 
Balton . 2,000 Macclesfiel@. . . 2.114 
Bayston . 1.800 Windsor . . 2,540 
Bedminster . 1,500 


These are some of the highest amounts, but there 
are scores of such. There are also lower figures, 
but many of the items are obviously only for the 
add:tions and repairs to the houses. Is, there- 
fore, Mr. Martin’s estimate a very high one? 

In regard to glebes the Guardian says that 

the estimates for both houses and glebes must be 
‘‘cut down one half.” But why? In the absence 
of complete official statistics, Mr. Martin has 
taken from the diocesan calendars of Worcester 
and Winchester the actual extent of glebe lands 
in these dioceses. He finds, as a matter of fact, 
that they average seventeen acres, and, like a 
careful statistician, he puts his average at less. 
But it is much too low. Larger data show 
this. The Bishop of Exeter, in his evidence 
before the Dilapidation Committee, stated that 
there were in his diocese 28,070 acres of glebe 
averaging 17. an acre. As there are 723 benefices 
in that diocese, we have thus thirty-eight acres to 
each benefice. The Norwich diocesan calendar 
gives returns for 811 benefices, and an averago 
of thirty-two acres per benefice. This is a 
sufficient reply to the critics. 

We need not—at least this week—extend 
our investigations further. Enough, we think, 
has been shown to substantiate the accuracy of 
Mr. Martin. To supply a full and detailed vindi- 


cation would take up too much of our space. 


We can only say that, so far as our examination 
bas extended, all the criticisms upon this work 
may be shown to be about as worthless as those 
to which we have referred. 


CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS, 
On Friday last Lord Granville made another 
attempt in the House of Lords to secure the aboli- 


tion, or at least, great reduction, of clerical fellow- 
ships in the Universities. Of course he did not 


succeed, though he mustered the respectable mino- and 


rity of 69, including one bishop. On a preceding 
occasion: several members of the Episcopal Bench 
had indicated either by speech or vote that the 
jnvidious arrangement against which the noble earl 
protested could not be defended. And though the 
Bishop of London on Friday spoke with some doubt 
as to the advantage of maintaining it, the arch- 
bishops could not be induced to follow up 
their liberal course in respect to the Burials 
question, and Lord Granville’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of thirty-four, The matter 
now remains in the hands of the commissioners. 
It was contended by members of the Government 
that they ought not to be shackled on such a sub- 
ject ; that it was monstrous to distrust them ; and 
that implicit confidence should be placed in their 
judgment. It is possible that as regards Cambridge 
the commiseioners will propose some considerable 


the revenues cf Westminster Abbey are about | change in the present injurious system. But if 


We take the following from this | 


the two commissions act in the spirit of the 
remarks made by Lords Salisbury and Car- 
narvon, there is not much hope that they 
will initiate any such reforms. The Secretary 
for India spoke as though the present system 
could not be improved upon, and as if the main- 
tenance of clerical fellowships was a valuable safe- 
guard of religious teaching in the Universitier. 
His colleague, the Secretary for the Colonies, it 
will be observed, denied that the Universities had 
ceased to be ecclesiastical bodies. They were,” 
he said, still bound up with the Church of Eng- 
land, although perfectly open to Dissenters. This 
is certainly a strange definition, after the passing 
of an Act of Parliament, the primary object of 
which was to make the Universities national insti- 
tutions. And, if such are the views of the Govern- 
ment—if the other members of the Cabinet 
agree with Lord Carvarvon that the weight of argu- 
ment is in favour of the retention of clerical fellow- 
ships—we can only expect that their influence will 
be used to keep these seats of learning as sectarian 
as they are at present, in order that they may con- 
tinue to be bound up with the Church of 
England.” 


DISSENTING DISABILITIES IN THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


In a recent number we quoted from the Liberator 
the case of Mr. Toller, of Winford Farm, Water- 
beach—the main features of which were (1) that 
the authorities of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
refused to complete a bargain for the purchase of a 
piece of land because it was intended to build upon 
it a house for a Baptist minister, and (2) that the 
authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital refused to let 
him have the unexpired lease of a farm at Cherry 
Hinton (though he was the highest bidder), because 
he was a Nonconformist. The article having been 
copied into the Daily News, the parties thus 
charged with intolerance have felt it necessary to 
put in a defence. 

The first is Dr. Bateson, the Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who says that the Bursar 
thought the land was wanted for a school board (of 
which the Vicar is chairman), and that when Mr. 
Toller’s cheque was forwarded through the viear, 
the Bursar asked in what capacity Mr. Toller was 
acting. When it now became known that Mr, 
Toller wished to acquire the land as a site for a 
Baptist minister's house, the college declined to 
continue the negotiation on the ground that the 
proposal for the purchase of the land would not 
have been entertained at all had it not been sur- 
posed that it was needed by a public body for the 
purpose of education.” To this the Vicar of 
Waterbeach”—who has proved such a liberal- 
minded friend of Mr. Toller—replies :— 

I did not ask the college to sell the land as Chair- 
man of the School Board” ; nor was anything more 
remote from my intention than the effort to obtain the 
consent of the college to sell the land to Mr. Toller 
under false pretences. Had I known that it was the 
rule of St. John’s College to with land only when 
needed by a public body for the purposes of educa- 
tion,” I should not have attempted to oblige a very 
us2ful and worthy parishioner by endeavouring to ob- 


tain for him as a site for a minister's house the piece 
of land in question. 


In respect to the second case—that of the farm 
lease—Sir Francis Hicks, the treasurer of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, declares the charge to be un- 
founded. His explanation is as follows :— — 


Mr. Toller was one of several negotiating with th 
holder of a farm lease from this hospital. It was dis- 
tinctly intimated to him by me (in rep:y to an inquiry 


before any proposal of transfer by the outgoing tenant 


war formally made to the governvrs) that no objection 
had been made, and my letter implied that none would 
be made, to his son as being the son of a Noncopnfor- 
mist. It is not the custom of the governors of this 
hospital to consider Some of Churchmanship or 
Nonconformity in selecting tenants for their ies, 
T can say that in in this 
instance a transfer of the lease to a new occupier of the 
farm, the Churchmanship or Nonconformity of the 
proposed tenant was neither known nor considered. 


The following letter from Mr. Toller himself to 
ourselves completes the case at present :— 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dear Str,—May I give some ao on the above 
subject? The Bursar of St. John's Pye 4 con- 
sidered he was selling for the purpose of bu 7 
school at Waterbeach. 1 am a member of 
board, and am quite sure the property of the above 
college was never brought before us, neither is 
there any resolution to that effect on the minute- 
book. ‘ihe secretary may have written on his own 
responsibility unknown to myself. Eighteen 
months afterwards (the school having been built in 
the meantime) the vicar writes for me asking if 
they will sell the piece of land (about two roods) 
for 1501. They agree to do 80, accept the d 

then write agai ing what Mr. Toller wante 
the land for. If they knew, why did they ask? 
Upon being told, to build a minister’s house, they 


ef 
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— to complete the purchase, and returned my 
cheque. 

The St. Thomas’s Hospital affair may be briefly 
explained. Mr. Emson, of Cherry Hinton, being 
anxious to dispose of his lease, writes me to go over 


his farm and make bim an offer (others being in- 


vited todo the same), with the intimation that the 
highest offer would be accepted. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Emson said, in the Cambridge Corn Ex- 
change, to me, in the presence of two gentlemen, 
J have seen the treasurer, who refuses to accept 
you, because you are a Dissenter, aud that your 
etting on very well with the vicar of Waterbeach 
oes not prove you would do so with the vicar of 
Cherry ton.” Farther, Mr. Emson also said, 
„Jam very sorry this should be so, as it would 
have been to my interest to have sold the lease to 
ou ”—meaning I had made the highest offer. The 
d surveyor of the hospital, who was very cour- 
teous and frank, did say, in the presence of my 
son, If I write the treasurer on your behalf, you 
5 to 7. you will do nothing to harm the Church 
0 
The public can form its own opinion. 
I am, Sir, 1 truly, 
JAMES TOLLER. 
Winfold Farm, Waterbeach, July 13, 1877. 


So far as appears from this correspondence, neither 
the Maater of St. John’s College, nor the Treasurer 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, have vindicated them- 
selves from the charge of intolerance, The facts 
as stated respectively by themselves and by Mr. 
Toller are at variance, and we doubt not our 
readers will, as Mr. Toller says, form their own 
conclusions on the subject. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, in reply to a question from Mr. 
H. Vivian, said he been most anxious to 
bring on his motion, particularly now that so 
much additional light bad been thrown on the 
question of burials by the returns which had been 
placed in the hands of hon, members. But the 
competition for places on Tuesdays and Fridays 
had been so keen that the first day he could obtain 
was Tuesday next, and then six hon. members 
had precedence. He had hoped, thanks to the 
kindness of some hon. gentlemen who had prece- 
dence of him, that he should be able to bring the 
subject before the House on Tuesday next, but in 
that hope he was disappointed. He was, therefore, 
compelled to withdraw his motion simply because 
there was not the slightest chance of bringing it 
on. But he begged to give notice that he would 
take the earliest opportunity next session of bring- 
ing the whole subject before the House. 


We understand (says Mayfair) that Mr. Osborne 
Morgan and his supporters, becoming every day 
more sensible of the difficulties placed in their way, 
have of late been turning their attention to a ques- 
tion which has hithérto been somewhat over- 
looked in the burials controversy—viz., whether, - 
as the law stands at present, the incumbent has 
power to prevent the performance of such a service 
as they seek to legalise. By the 23rd and 24th 
Vict., c. 32, the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts in suits againet brawling was taken away, 
and in lieu thereof it was enacted that ‘‘any 
person who shall be guilty of riotous, violent, or 
indiscreet behaviour in any cathedral church, 
parish or district church, or in any chapel of any 
religious denomination, or in any churchyard or 
burial-ground, or who shall molest, let, or disturb, 
vex or trouble, or by any otber unlawful means 

isquiet or misuse any clergyman in holy orders, 
ministering or celebrating any sacrament or any 
Divine service, rite, or office, in any cathedral 
church, &c., or in any churchyard or burial-ground, 
shall, on conviction before two justices of the peace, 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 5/., or to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding two months,” 
Now unless a person performing a Christian and 
orderly service” can be said to be guilty of 
riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour, it seems 
2 to soi —— proceedings could be 

en 22 the person performing such a service. 
The only remedy of the incumbent, in such a case, 
would seem to be the civil remedy of an action of 


gs ; but, to say nothing of the improbability 
of his recov more than a f damages in 
such an action, it may be said to be at least doubt- 


ful whether the entry of the friends of the deceased 
into the churchyard, being clearly for a lawful 

„ namely, the interment of the deceased, 
would render them liable to an action of trespass, 
unless they committed an act per se unlawful, which 
the performance of a ‘‘Christian and orderly 
service would clearly not be. Add to this that 
the right to read the burial-service over the deceased 
is not, as is often assumed, the right of the clergy- 


man, but the right of the parishioner, and without 


pronouncing any final opinion on the subject, we 
think we have said enough to show that the position 
of the clergy in this matter, even as the law now 
stands, is by no means so secure as the 12,900 
clergymen who signed the declaration against Lord 
Harrowby’s clause would seem to imagine. 


[Without giving an opinion on the above point, 
there is another arising out of it of no little inte- 
rest. If it be at all doubtful whether a burial ser- 


other than that of the Church of England 


could be conducted in spite of the incumbent, it 
weems to us that such a service could take place 


with his consent. What is to prevent? Clergy- 
men are subject to the Church Discipline Act, and 
could be proceeded against if they were themselves 
to use any but the authorised service. But to 
admit a Dissenter to perform his own service would 
hardly make the incumbent legally liable, and so 
far as we can see no bishop could proceed against 
him. There are no doubt scores of Liberal clergy- 
men who would cheerfully take this course if they 
could. Whetherthere are any singly or in combina- 
tion who, seeing how much discredit is brought 
upon the Church by the present system, would 
boldly carry out the innovation, is more than we 
can say. If there are, their action would go far to 
necessitate the change suggested by Lord 
Harrowby. ] 


THE LORDS AND CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The House of Lords went into committee on the 
Universities Bill on Friday evening. The clauses 
up to Clause 14 were agreed to with certain verbal 
amendments. On Clause 15 (provision for educa- 
tion, religion, &c.), 

Earl GRANVILLE rose to move the addition of the 
words, that the commissioners 


shall make or continue such provision as they think 
necessary for the purposes of religious iustruction and 
worship in the University or college, aud after making 
such provision they „ as regards all University or 
college emoluments or offices, have regard to the 
insuriog, and shall make sucb statutes as are necessary 
for the insuring, the eame being conferred according to 
personal merit and fitness, and (except in so far as is 
requisite for the purpose of religious instruction and 
worship) nove of the tests, conditions, or obligations 
referred to in the third section of the Universities Tests 
Act, 1871, or in the provisoes thereto, shall be imposed 
or continued as part of the conditions of eligibility to or 
of tenure of any University or college emolument or 


office. 

This amendment, the noble lord observed, was 
the same as that which he proposed last year, and 
which was rejected. The numbers of the division 
on that occasion, however, compared with the 
normal majority which generally supported the 
Government, showed ihat this proposal was not 
viewed with great disfavour by the House, and 
although the noble marquis (Salisbury) who then 
had, as now, charge of the bill, took high ground 
in objecting to the whole of the proposal to remove 
clerical restrictions, he carried at a subsequent 
stage of the bill an amendment which he claimed 
to be considered as a partial concession to his (Earl 
Granville) views. The statistics connected with 
the clerical fellowships were somewhat complicated 
as regarded both Universities, and he should not 
refer to them further than was necessary to explain 
his case. His lordship then gave the statistics 
which are substantially the same as those quoted 
in our report of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the same subject. Lord Granville proceeded : 
The question to which he wished to draw the 
attention of their lordships was this :—were the 
clerical headehips and clerical fellowships advan- 
tageous to the Fellow, to the college, to the 
Church of England, or to the community at 
large? As regarded the young man who was a 
candidate for the fellowship, it was absolutely 
injurious. A pecuniary temptation was offered to 
him to accept with indifference a test which ought 
to be accepted only after long and due considera- 
tion. While it acted as a quasi bribe to some, it 
acted as a discouragement to others who were more 
scrupulous. They dreaded the imputation of 
having been influenced by the temptation of a fel- 
lowship easily obtained, and they mistrusted their 
own motives in becoming a candidate. These con- 
ditions were injurious to the colleges because they 
narrowed their power of selecting the best men. 
Members of the episcopal bench had deprecated 
the notion that clerical Fellows were inferior to lay 
Fellows. He was not able to give any opinion as to 
how the case might be now. But that that should 
be a normal rule sppeared to be impossible, Was 
it likely that in the long ran men who beat only a 
limited number of * should be equal to 
those who had beaten the whole world? He was 
told that, on an average, where four or five com- 
peted for a clerical fellowship, eighteen or twenty 
competed for ove which was open. As to head- 
ships, it was often most injurious. There were not 
unfrequently more than one man who was pre- 
eminent iu merit when a much iuferior candidate 
was by that rule necessarily chosen for a position 
which ought to have great influence both on the 
college and the University. As to the advantage 
which the Church of England derived from that 
system, he had only to repeat what he had already 
said as to the encouragement which that system 
gave to the indifferent prematurely to enter a holy 
profession, and the discouragement which it 
upon some of the most scrupulous and con- 
scientious. It might be — § that if they 
abolished theee clerical fellowships there would 


laced | duties with prudence and liberality, and 


not be a sufficient supply of candidates for orders. 
But the right rev. — who presided over the 
diocese of Ozford gave his opi ear that 
the number of idates for holy orders would not 
be diminished at all by such a 1 As to 
the community at large, was it not desirable, while 
they provided for due religious instruction on the 
one hand, that they should endeavour on the other 
to obtain the best men ible for the government 
and teaching of the Universities? And whereas it 
was desirable for the community at large, as well 
as for the Universities themselves, that these impor: 
tant institutions should be of a national character 
did they contribute to that end when they reserved 
more one-half of the prizes for a limited class 
of one denomination, excluding all the laity of that 
great denomination and the whole of those who did 
not conform to the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land? What were the ments against his pro- 
posal? The argument held last year by the noble 
marquis in charge of the bill, but which he was not 
aware had been held by any other member of the 
Government, was that the present system was good 
in itself, because it was to check the pro- 
gress of atheism in the University. [The Marquis 
of Salisbury was here understood toexpress dissent. ] 
The noble marquis discarded the a t of its 
being advantageous to the Church of ; he 
stated it was necessary in the cause igion 
itself. Now, if that argument was sound, in order 
to be consistent bag A inetead of at a subsequent 
stage giving up the headships of coll as he had 
since done, to the tender mercies of the commis- 
en — ought —— — ap saved the 8 
ows from the possibility o tampered wi 
by that body. But wo the 8 ment sound? 
ad it never been used before? When it was pro- 
posed some years ago to relieve young men of six- 
teen, seventeen, and eighteen years of age from the 
necessity of pledging their faith in the most solemn 
manner to the complicated theological details of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, was it not urged that such 
a relief would at once introduce atheism into the 
University? Could any one say that, whatever 
might be the freedom of religious discussion at the 
Universities at the present time, atheism had been 
in the least promoted by the admismon of Noncon- 
formists to them? He was told on the highest 
authority that was not the case, the other 
hand, if freethinking had increased in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, could it be denied that increase had 
been coincident with that extension and develop- 
ment of clerical degrees which had occurred durin 
the last 1 45 of acentury? If the evil exis 
the remedy in new and greater doses had not proved 
to be efficacious. He was not one who was ready 
to admit that all sincere moral and religious feeling 
was monopolised by the clergy, however estimable 
that profession might be. There was one oon- 
sideration with regard to the clerical Fellows and 
the moral and religious influence which they might 
be supposed to exercise from being on the govern- 
ing body of the colleges which ought not to be 
overlooked. They were not as a rule clergymen 
who had training in the practical work of their 
profession. They had not the experience of men 
and things, looking at them from a us point 
of view, which clergymen holding cures in London, 
in our provincial towns, and some of the large 
rural parishes had. A portion of them labo 
of II. j 1 under 11 fool 1 
i to the pecuniary no 
Jellowshi to enter into holy 9 — Others Were 
more full of questions of dogma than of practical 
religious and moral life. Some were apt to attach 
great and undue importance to the rights and obli- 
gations of the priesthood—a state of things which 
tended to repel rather than attract a large rtion 
of the undergraduates ; while it, perhaps, uenced 
in a manner which might not altogether be wholesome 
a small portion of intellectual and conscientious 
men. as it not conceivable that the influence of 
a layman of ability and of sincerely religious views 
at the head of a college or belo to its govern- 
ing body might not have a much greater influence 
from the very fact of its being more readily and 
with less suspicion accepted by the general body of 
young men? But all that argument, whatever it 
might be worth, rather assumed that his amend- 
ment would exclude the clerical element from the 
fellowships of the University. He believed it 
would do no such thing. If it was contended that 
it would do so, it must then be admitted that those 
who were in orders, or intended to enter were 
inferior in ability and intellectual t 
were now men ye omer Dae peas — . honoris 
causa competed for open wships. There 
were others who had obtained such open fellow- 
ships who subsequently enter into holy orders, 
although under no obligation to do so. The 
number of these would necessarily increase with 
the abolition of clerical fellowships. Such men 
were more likely to use real influenve than those to 
whom some suspicion of inferiority attached. But 
there was auother objection to his amendment 
which, if he might neg ioe what had happened 
in anotber place, was likely to be — in their 
lurdships’ House, that, without defe the pre- 
sent state of things, the question of cle head- 
ships and of 4 fellowships ought to be left to 
the norestricted judgment of the commissioners. 
Now, he had nothing to say against the present 
composition of the com He had confidence 
that the present commission would disc gw 
therefore not raised any objection to the wide dis- 
cretion that had ety to deal with all the 
details of finance of University teaching and 
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discipline. But the point raised by bis amendmen 
Was not one of 
Bnowledge. It wae one of principle—one with 
Which Patlidment was compétent to deal, one on 
which it was bound to give some indication of its 
views to the commissioners, and one the responsi- 
bility of which it was not entitled to shift from its 
own shoulders to those of the commission. In 
asking the house to do that be was not without 
authority. The most rev. primate, although he 
referred leaving the matter to the commissioners, 
stated last year that he apprehended no danger 
— | * aD . . Anot 1 of the 
i ch said the same thing. tition 
was presented to another place in 2 of — an 
amendment which was signed at Oxford by four 
heads of colleges, one acting head, nine essors, 
ninety-six Feliows, eleven class Fellows, all resident, 
forty-five college tutors, and forty-four lecturers. 
Among the above were to be found thirty-two 
clergymen. The great majority of those who signed 
a counter memorial were clergymen. Although if Her 
Majesty’s Government opposed the amendment he 
had no chance of a majority, he trusted that there 
would be, as there had been to a remarkable degree 
in another place, evidence of no inconsiderable 
feeling on the part of their lordships being in 
favour of the proposal. (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of SAtispury said that in this bill 
they placed the most absolute confidence in the 
commission, They gave them the power of dealing 
with clerical fellowships as well as all other fellow- 
ships-—that was to say, of determining whether 
there were too many in particular colleges for the 
purposes which the statutes had in view, and they 
gave them the power in extreme cases—he did not 
expect they would ever exercise it—of dispensing 
with a clerical 3 in any particular college 
whatever. But what the noble lord proposed was 
not to reform any evil which he pointed out. What 
he proposed to do was to take this question out of 
the general category of all the questions mentioned 
in the bill, and to make it an exception to the mode 
in which they dealt with the commission—(Hear)— 
and upon that point, and upon that point only, 
they were not to trust the commission. Gonsiderin g 
the great legal advice which the noble lord and his 
friends probably had the advantage of employing, 
he was rather surprised at the words in which the 
noble lord proposed to carry out the object he had 
i view. He proposed to enact, in the first place, 
that no office or emolument should be held at 
any University or college on any other terms 
but those of personal merit and fitness. Now, 
those words personal merit and fitness had 
obtained a technical meaning. They were in- 
serted in the statute of 1854, and they were the 
basis on which rested that system of cpen competi- 
tion by which all tellowships in the University of 
Oxford were given. Butthey were used with refe- 
rence to the system of local preferences which then 
existed to a great extent, and in that sense the 
words personal merit and fitness, on a competitive 
examination, had a very distinct meaning. They 
were applied to fellowships alone. But now the 
noble lurd proposed to apply them to all offices or 
emoluments in a University or college. That 
would include the Bampton Lectureship, and if the 
noble lord's motion were agreed to, the Bampton 
Lecturer would have to be elected by competitive 
examination. (A laugh.) The noble lord re- 

tedly dwelt upon the evils of clerical fellowship, 
use if they were not first in a competitive 
examination inferior men for the purposes of college 
fovernment would necessarily be preferred to 
perior men. Having made so sweepi«g an enact- 
meut, the noble earl proposed to provide an excep- 
tion which was very sweeping and very vague. He 
gaid, ‘‘ Except so far as is requisite for purposes of 
religious instruction and worship.” He was quite 
gure that the pro of the noble lord would 
cause t difficulties to the commissioners and 
t heartburnings in the Universities. The 
words proposed by the noble lord would, he 
thought, to the ordinary reader bear the meaning 
that the noble lord would not allow any emolu 
ment or office to be connected with holy orders 
unless in a particular case religious instruction and 
worship could not be carried on without it. Now, 
the first thing which he (the Marquis of Salisbury) 
would press upon their lordships was te consider 
the question with reference to the whole doctrine of 
endowments. Undoubtedly in the present day we 
had dealt much more freely with endowments than 
our forefathers would have done, but we had always 
desired to maintain, at least as far as the in 
circumstances would allow, the same regard to the 
intention of those from whom the endowments 
originally came. If there was one thing certain 
about these endowments it was that the fore- 


most object in the minds of all the donors 
was the promotion of religious instruction 
and worship. That was true not only in 
Roman Catholic times. We bad colleges 


founded since the Reformation, and a number of 
lecturethips, and he might say that in the great 
majority of cases the prime object of the founder 
was religious instruction. Well, now, what was 
posed? Not that their lordships should alter a 
statute, and modify accordivg to the wants of the 
day the original provisions of those from whom 
these fuundations came, but that they should take 
the whole of them and say one thing they would 
not allow, and that was that there should be re- 
quired — religious element in the 
and guardianship of youth. 
were driven to accept one of two alternatives, 


government 
(Hear, hear.) They 


| : doble lord, by which endowments would be ren- 
ital details requiring special | dered it 


im or to take at the bidding of an 
advanced — their very advanced view of the 
value and utility of ministers of religion. He 


pre upon the House this question of endow- 
ments, because it was one which, in dealing with 
the Universities, necessarily came before them, 
and to prevent precedents on this subject being 
made for the future. They must not, however, 
regard this question merely as being one of endow- 
ments. These were living institutions, each having 
a certain work to do, and performing it nobly and 
successfully. They were great national institu- 
tions, existing not for their own sake, but for that 
of the nation which benefited by them, and they 
were institutions in which the cultivated classes of 
this country received their highest education. If 
these colleges were the educational establishments 
of the country, those who held the fellowships 
were—if he might use the expression with bated 
breath, lest any such might be present—the 
schoolmasters of those educational establish- 
ments, and what it was proposed to the House 
to say was that while every other qualification 
might be required by the commissioners with 
regard to these schoolmasters, one which should 
not be required of them was that they should be 
ministers of religion. He wanted to know how such 
legislation as that would be regarded by the parents 
of this country. The commissioners might constitute 
their governing bodies as they pleased. They might 
determine that one Fellow should possess a certain 
amount of mathematical learning—they might. 
although he did not recommend that they should 
do so, require that a particular fellowship should 
be held by a Q. C., in order that the study of the 
law might be properly superintended—or they 
might require that another should be held by a 
physician who should superintend the study of the 
science of medicine, but they were to have no power 
and no jurisdiction over one branch of study, inas 
much as they were forbidden to require that those 
who were to have the 1 of the morality 
and the discipline of the colleges should be qualified 
for exercising such office by having entered into 
Holy Orders. (Cheers.) What would parents 
think of such an arrangement? Did they seek lay 
teachers in preference to ministers of religion? Did 
they regard the latter as though they were some- 
thing dangerous and to be avoided? And did they 
desire that teachers should be selected for them by 
competitive examination? Whatever might have 
been the progress of our views, this at least re- 
mained unchavged—that the parents all over the 
country in the vast majority of cases selected 
ministers of religion to superintend the education 
of their sons. (Cheere.) But their lordships were 
now asked to say that the commissioners should 
not have power to do that which the parents forced 
upon the schools by the law of supply and demand, 
and that to entrust a clergyman with the education 
of children was so horrible a thing, that Parliament 
could not permit it to be done, The colleges had 
no longer a monopoly of education at the Univer- 
sities. A ew college bad sprung up, and not only 
a new college, but a race of non ascripti, who 
were increasing so rapidly in numbers as to 
eompete with the old colleges. What had been 
the tendency in this matter? Their lordships were 
aware that a new college had lately been erected 
on & totally different system on account of this very 
danger of Parliamentary interference, and that in 
it the superintendence of education by the clergy 
was secured in such a manner that Parliament had 
no power to interfere. He therefore urged that for 
the sake of the colleges themselves their lordships 
ought not to take this power of appointing clergy- 
men to fellowships out of the hands of the com- 
missioners, but should leave it to them to determine 
to what extent and under what conditions and 
modifications the system of clerical fellowships 
should continue to exist. It was a very dangerous 
thing, as the experience of this and of other coun- 
tries had shown, to attempt to interfere by legisla- 
tive action with religious influences, the only 
result being that the religious influences became 
more antagonistic, more narrow, and more 
werful. The etrength of the clergy of the 
urch of England up to this time had been that 
they had been with the laity subjects of a common 
Sovereign and fellow countrymen with them of a 
common country, and that therefore they had never 
been marked out as a special class, But no one 
could doubt that in some degree at least this state 
of things was not so conspicuous as it was a few 
ears ago, and it might be that the constant legis- 
tation of Parliament during the past quarter of a 
century had driven the clergy to herd together and 
to render them less subject to the influences of the 
sentiments and the feelings which were common to 
us all. (Cheers) Nothing could be more 
dangerous to the interests of religion than that the 
clergy should be — into a body apart from 
the rest of us. (Cheers) But if we were to avoid 
that, we must avoid expressions of hostility and ill- 
will towards them such as this exceptional legisla- 
tion, and their lordships must avoid recording in 
the Statute-book that the influence of the clergy 
was an evilto be putdown. He therefore earnestly 
hoped their lordships would refure to accept this 
clause, which would increase the danger he had 
adverted te, and would widen the chasm between 
the clergy and the laity, while it would overweight 
the colleges in their competition with other sources 
of learning, and would render them less fit to fulfil 
their high duty, which up to this time they had 
fulfilled with such brilliant and admirable results, 


either to accept the principle laid down by the 


The Earl of Mortty remarked that the question 
at issue was not one of detail, but of principle, and 
it was of the utmost im ance that the voice of 
Parliament on the point should be so distinct as to 
guide the commissioners in the task which they had 
to perform. The speech of the noble marquis in 
charge of the bill seemed to have underlying it a 
misunderstanding of the motives which actuated the 
poble lord whose amendment was under considera- 
tion. As far as he could see there was no ground 
for the suggettion that the amendment pruposed 
would involve either an insult upon, or a segrega- 
tion of the clergy. The amendment was, in fact, 
but a simple corollary of the Act which was passed 
some few years ago for the abolition of tests in 
Universities. While it would make ample provi- 
sion for religious teaching in the Universities, the 
amendment, if passed, would have the éffect, 
simply, of providing that the only men elected to 
fellowships should, before election, have shown 
themselves to be possessed of merit. (Hear, hear.) 
If, therefore, clerical members of the Universities 
presented themselves for examination and proved 
that they were competent they would have equal 
chances of fellowships with any of the other candi- 
dates who might desire similar positions. He could 
not help thinking that the adoption of the proposal 
as it stood in the bill would be disadvantageous to 
the Universities, to the Church, and to the country 
at large. 

The Bishop of Lonpon admitted that inconveni- 
ence might arise out of the present system, and it 
was possible that a young man might now and then 
take holy orders from the low motives referred to. 
That evil, however, was not to be 2 against 
the evil which would result from leaving the 
colleges at times without any religious instruction 
to be given by one who from his position and 
character and for the honours he had won, was 
calculated to have influence with those whom he 
taught. The state of the case would, he believed, 
be better if, instead of religious fellowships, the 
colleges were provided with theological fellowships. 
Theology was a science, and the University of 
Oxford had no less than six professors to teach it. 
If mathematics had its fellowships, N should 
not theology also? He trusted their lordships 
would not accept the amendment of the noble earl. 

Lord CaRLINGFORD hoped that the fears enter- 
tained by the right rev. prelate were not generally 
entertained by their lordships. The right rev. 
prelate would see that under the amendment of his 
noble friend the commissioners would be at liberty 
to retain as may clerical fellowships as they 
pleased for the purpose, but only for the purpose 
mentioned in the proviso. The arguments urged 
against the amendment of bis noble friend came 
some years too late. Parliament had thrown 
open the Universities to all Englishmen irrespec- 
tive of creed, and was it not inconsistent with 
that provision to require that not only mem- 
bership of one particular church, but the accept- 
ance of orders in that church, should be made 
an absolute condition of * a large number of 
the : valuable prizes of the eolleges? (Hear, 
hear. 


The Earl of CaRNARVON said be was not pre- 
pared to say that these fellowships were absolute 
guarantees or securities of a Christian education. 
At the same time, the fact that a certain number 
of the Fellows were in holy orders was a security 
that the main principles of Christianity would be 
present in the minds of the governing body. The 
noble lord who preceded him spoke of the Univer- 
sities as having long ago ceased to be ecclesiastical 
bodies. He would venture to say rather that the 
Universities were still bound up with the Church 
of Evgland, although perfectly open to Dissenters ; 
aud he believed this was understood by the country 
to be the case. That being so, it was only reason- 
able that there should be some members of the 
colleges directly conneéted with the Church of 
England.. Their lordships would remember that 
during the last few years the University of Oxford 
had established honour schools in Divinity. This 
was an additional reason for having a number 
of Fellows in holy orders. It was desirable, 
moreover, that the services of the college chapels 
should be performed by members of the co 


es, 
aud not by outsiders. To go a step r, 
he could not belp thinking that in the 


mingling together of clergy and laity in the colleges 
of dhe Univers there had been up to this time a 
combination of the highest possible advantage to 
both. the amendment were passed it 
would certainly cause a considerable It 
would lead, if not to the entire elimination, at all 
events to a great reduction of the clerical fellow 
ships. But the main queation involved in this dis- 
cussion was, it seemed to him, whether they had 
confidence in the commissioners who were to be 
appointed. Why should Parliament seem to imply 
in this matter a certain distrust of the judgment of 
the commissioners? If, after hearing all the evi- 
dence, the commissioners should conde wn the con- 
tinuance of the present system, well and good; 
there would be au end of the whole controversy. 
lf, on the other hand, they should decide in favour 
of retaining the system, their lordships would not 
be debarred from dealing with the question. The 
commissioners might take a middle course and pro- 
pose to lessen the proportion of the clerical fellow. 
ships. In that event, as in any other, Parliament 
would be equally at liberty to reconsider the whole 
question. Whatever might be the merits of the 
question in itself—and he thought the bulk of the 

ments advanced had been rather in favour than 


to the best interests of the country at large. (Cheers. ) 


agninst clerical fellowships—one thing was clear, 
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and that was that the noble lord (Earl Granville) 
ro to allow the commissioners the full 
mercise of their discretion, and yet at the last 
moment stepped in and robbed them of that power, 
thereby implying, as he (Lord Carnarvon) thought, 
a certain distrust of their judgment. (Cheers. ) 
Viscount CARDWELL said it was not proposed to 
abolish clerical fellowships, but only to abolish the 
special privileges enjoyed by the clergy, and as a 
great general principle was involved, his noble 
friend proposed to embody it in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, leaving it to the commissioners to supply the 
religious wants of the different colleges. (Hear, 


») 

The Bishop of OxrorpD did not gather from the 
speech of the noble earl who had moved the amend- 
ment that his object was as had been represented, 
that the commissioners should have power to 
retain as many clerical fellowships as they might 
deem necessary for religious instruction and wor- 
ship. If that was the meaning of the amendment, 
he was quite prepared to votefor it. The difficulty 
which presented itself to his mind was this, that, 
in certain colleges, if the clerical fellowships no 
longer existed, no clergymen—he was afraid he 
must say, no very decided Christian—could ever be 
elected. (Hear, hear.) . 

Earl GRANVILLE said that under the amendment 
a sufficient number of clerical fellowships would be 
retained for religious instruction and worship, after 
which all fellowships qué fellowships would be 
open. It would, however, be in the discretion of 
the commissioners to provide an additional clerical 
fellowsbip or two in any of the colleges. 

The committee divided, and there voted 


For the amendment „ 
Against it... we 0 „ 
Majority — 34 


The amendment was therefore lost. 

Clause 15 was then agreed to. 

The remaining clauses of the bill were agreed to 
ae material amendment, and the House re- 
sumed. 


The Bishop of Oxford was the only prelate who 
voted for Earl Granville’s amendment to the Uni- 
versities Bill. The Bishops of Chester, Chichester, 
Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Lincoln, London, St. 
Albans, and Winchester voted against the amend- 
ment. Neither of the archbishops voted. 


SCOTCH CHURCH-RATES. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. 
M‘LAREN moved the second reading of the Church 
Rates Abolition (scotland) Bill. 

Mr. Mark STEWART moved as an amendment 
that the bill be read that day three months. There 
was, he maintained, a great amount of exaggeration 
on this question. The very title was misleading to 
all outsiders, and even to the great majority of the 

le of Scotland, who were at a loss to know 
what the Church-rates were. It was only on the 
landowners tha: there was any burden, and they 
had shown no disposition to get rid of it. The bill 
was founded on principles which were inconsistent 
with the establishment and endowment of the 
Church, and he therefore hoped it would be met 
with an absolute veto. At the same time he con- 
fessed that the question was one that should be 
settled, and he would like to see the Government 
bring forward a measure of their own on the sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) If this question was to be 
made part of a greater question, if the Church of 
Scotland was to be robbed first, and then to be 
disendowed, if this bill was a child of the Libera- 
tion Society, the sooner the House understood what 
was intended the better. (Hear.) 

Sir G. MonTGOMERY, in seconding the amend- 
ment, denied that there was any such thing as 
Church-rates in Scotland. (Hear.) Church- rates 
when they existed in England were a personal tax, 
settled by a majority on each occasion when they 
were proposed. But in Scotland Church assess- 
ments were a burden on the land. He admitted 
that there were difficulties in the case, but on the 
other hand the Church of Scotland had certain 
rights, and it would not be just to abolish them 
without givivg compensation. He wished to join 
in the appeal of his hon. friend to Her Majesty’s 
Government to take up this question, which had 
_ been already too long before the public. 

Mr. BAxTrER, while agreeing with some of the re- 
marks which had been made by the mover and 
seconder of the amendment, maintained that Church- 
rates as they had existed in England bore a very 
strong resemblance in many respects to the assess- 
ments the House was now considering. It might 


have been right to burden the land with payments 


of this kind when the people of Scotland were eccle- 
siastically of the same mind, but it by no means 
followed that it was right and wise to continue 
those burdens when circumstances had entirely 
changed, and the Church of Scotland could no 
longer claim the majority of the population. The 
statistics which his hon. friend the member for 
Edinburgh had given on this subject last year were 
quite correct. ‘There were some 1,300 or 1,400 con- 
gregations connected with the Established Church 
of Scotland, but of these upwards of 400 were purely 
voluntary ; they paid their own clergymen and 
built and repaired their own edifices, and with them 
this bill had nothing to do. The House was now 
dealing with about 960 or 970 con tions, and 
these the bill proposed to place on the same footing 
as the 2,600 congregations in Scotland who built 
their own churches. (Hear.) Four counties had 
left the Church of Scotland altogether, and there 
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were many parishes where the congregation was less 
than a dozen, and a few in which no service was 
held because there was no congregation. Last year 
it was contended that there was no grievance in 
this matter at all; but this year both the mover 
and seconder of the amendment admitted the reality 
of the grievance, and Her Majesty’s Government 
had admitted it by bringing in the Assessment Bill 
of last year. This bill might not pass this year, 
indeed he thonght it would never pass, for the 
question must be settled on a different basis. The 
time must soon come when the whole question of 
ecclesiastical endowments in Scotland must be 
= by the British Parliament. (Hear, 

ear. ) ) 
Mr. Vans-Acnew remarked that the right hon. 
gentleman had said that the members of the Church 
of Scotland were not a majority of the people. He 
joined issue with himon that point. There was no 
other denomination of Christians in Scotland which 
was nearly eo numerous. There was a large resi- 
duum which did not belong to any Church, but 
which the Established Church was bound to look 
after; and if they were. added the members of the 
Church of Scotland would be more numerous than 
those of all other religious bodies put together. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that there were 
only about 900 con tions belonging to the 
Church of Scotland, while there were 2.600 oongre - 
gations belonging to other religious bodies. But 
the proper test was the number of communicants, 
and tried by that test the Church of Scotland need 
not fear any comparison. He regretted that this 
subject had not been taken up by the Government, 
who might have settled it. 

Mr. MAcLaGAN, while not agreeing with all the 
details of the measure, said he would vote for the 
second reading of the bill as a protest against a 
system which he considered very detrimental to 
the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. ORR Ewixd contended that if the Church of 
Scotland deserved disestablishment, a measure 
ought to be introduced for that pu alone, but 
he objected to its being tampered with in the way 
now proposed. But he would tell the hop. member 
there was a large minority even of the Free 
Church, and an enormous minority of the Dis- 
senting Churches in Scotland, even ministers, who 
‘Hes rn opposed to disestablishment. 

ear. 

Mr. Ramsay said that although no church rate 
existed in Scotland, there was an ecclesiastical 
assessment which was practically the same thing. 
It had been said that the majority of the land- 
owners in Scotland were not unwilling to pay this 
assessment, but that was not his experience. Most 
of the landowners were Episcopalians, and he could 
not conceive why they should be willing to support 
a church to which they were aliens. If the re- 
moval of existing wrongs was disestablishment, 
then the sooner the Scotch Church was disesta- 
blished the better, for the maintenance of an 
% educated gentleman” in a parish for the sake of 
half-a-dozen adherents in the midst of a population 
of Dissenters could not be defended, and the time 
had come when the few should cease to monopolise 
that which was intended for the benefit of all. 

Sir W. CUNINGHAME said that for himself, he 
did not approve of compromises, all of which had 
involved some plan of robbing Peter to pay Paul ; 
and if disestablishment was to come, as he . 
it would, it was better it should be proposed by a 
Liberal Government, which would carry a com- 
plete measure, than that the Conservative party 
should connive at partial spoliation. He could not 
see a solution of the question in the separation of 
feuars from other proprietors; but an exemption 
might be made of the smaller proprietors and feuars, 
on account of their paucity, and not in admission 
of their right. He admitted that the nation had a 
legal right to deal with national property, and to 
apply it to purposes which would secure the greatest 
advantages for the nation. The Church of Scotland 
was doing good service to the country, and it was 
worth while to allow it to retain the property it 
possessed. But, at any rate, it would be wrong to 
take that property from it for the purpose of giving 
it to private persons, and, therefore, as a Scotch 
Nonconformist, he should support the amendment 
of the hon. member for the Wigton Boroughs. 

Mr. Laine contended that as the abolition of 
Church-rates had strengthened the Church of Eng- 
land, the passing of this bill might avert an agita- 
= —— — 4. sont of Scot- 
land. It mi argued nati property 
ought not to be given up and diverted to the 
private pockets of individual proprietors. These 
rates might, however, be appropriated to national 
objects, such as education, in which all classes 
might participate. The Government had to a cer- 
tain degree admitted the grievance, and in the 
absence of any compromise, he had no alternative 
but to vote for the second reading of a bill which 
would do for Scotland what the abolition of church- 
rates had done for England. 

Sir A. Gorpon said he should be very much 
inclined, if the Government did not take up the 
question early next session, to move for the appoint- 
ment of a royal commissioner to inquire into eccle- 
siastical matters in Scotland, in order to bring about 
some satisfactory settlement of this question. 

Mr. ANDERSON said this was not a church-rate, 
but a burden on land. He admitted that there 
was some little grievance connected with the assess- 
ment, but this was not the way of dealing with it. 
He should, therefore, continue to oppose this bill. 

The Lorp-ApvocaTE idered that there was 
quite sufficient in the principle of the bill to ensure | 


its condemnation. It proposed to convért 4 com · 
pulsory into a voluntary rate, and to enable those 
who did not choose to pay it to keep their mone 
in their pockets, there being no suggestion to apply 
the fund to any other State purpose. Ever since 
the union the rate had been a parochial burden on 
land, and, with few exceptions, those who owned 
land had given less than the full value for it because 
of the obligation to pay the rate. At the same 
time, the Government were anxious to settle the 
question with which the bill dealt as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered, believing that, in the interests of the 
Church itself. it was desirable that whatever grie- 
vances existed should be removed. 

Mr. M'LAnxx said it had been admitted not only 
by the learned Lord Advocate, but by almost every 
hon. member who had spoken, that the present 
state of things was unsatisfactory, and that a 
united effort ought to be made to remove an exist- 
ing grievance. To that suggestion he most cordially 
said Amen.” He could not but remember, how- 
ever, that the existence of a grievauce had more 
than once been admitted, and that Lord Gordon, 
when he sat in that House, had brought in a bill to 
redress it—a bill as to which no effort had been 
made to carry it on, and which, in fact, had been 
strangled by private and back-stair influences. He, 
therefore, saw no reason for not proceeding with 
the measure before the House, There could be no 
sound reason advanced for continuing the present 
rate or assessment, because the Church was per- 
fectly able to support and maintain its own fabrics. 
It had the advantage over every other Church that 
its ministers were paid by the State. In every 
case where the stipend of the minister was less than 
150l. a year he had only to apply to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the deticiency was mare up 
out of the public purse. Surely it could not be 
said that a sum which amounted to 30,000/. a year 
only could not be made good by the Church itself, 
Another argument in favour of the bill was that 
the Dissenting bodies had raised by voluntary effort 


nearly 20,000 000“. of money for the purpose of 


rosecuting their religious views. It was, there- 
ore, he thought, a little beside the question to say 
that the Established Church would be injured by a 
step which would cause it to rely on the — eon | 
efforts of its members to supply funds for Churc 
. (Hear, hear.) 
he House divided, and the numbers were--- 


Ayes we, 143 
Majority against the second reading —--61 
The bill was, therefore, lost. 


THE PRIMATE AND THE RITUALISTS. 


A memorial of the Council of the Church Associa- 
tion has recently been presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, signed by the chairman, Mr. T. R 
Andrews. It states that though the law has been 
ascertained, the English Church Union has resolvéd 
still to render assistance to clergymen who defy the 
law. Dr. Pusey has counselled disobedience in 
cases where a clergyman can induce the congrega- 
tion to assent or approve; while at a late vege 3 
whereat (as estimated by the public ) from 
to 300 clergymen attended, under the presidency 
of Canon Carter, continued resistance was resolved 
on. It thus becomes a matter of momentous 
importance to the efficiency and, indeed, to the 
very existence of the Established Church that its 
rulers should grapple with this open defiance of the 
constituted legal authority of the land. It is 
manifest, the memorial continues, that in this 
unparalleled crisis in the Church, very decided 
action is required.” The Council say in conclusion, 
„There is a widespread fear that unless the heads 
. — resolve to 18 Nr 
influence they possess to repress i nov 
and also 45 their ae to discounte- 
nance lawlessness, the result must be a state of 
anarchy and confusion, threatening the very exist- 
ence of the Church as an Establishment, and 
rendering it liable to become a prey to its enemies, 
within or without its pale.” To this memorial the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has presented the fullow- 
ing answer :— 


Lambeth Palace, July, 1877. 

My Dear Sir,—The 2 of important business 

of the past week in vocation and elsewhere, has 

prevented me from replying until now to your letter of 
the memorial which 


loyal obedience to decisions 
thus pronounced, I feel assured that in yr le | ge ne 
f o 


medieval error, vindicated at the 
details of our mode of action must, of course, depend 
upon the individual cireumstances of each case which 
comes before us, but the general principle which I bave 
indicated above, fairly applied, will, 1 trust, be found 
adequate to meet ull the difficulties which you antiei- 
pate, and Iam streugthened by au assured conviction 
that the determination here expressed meets with the 
entire approval of an r both of the 
clergy and laity of our Church. You asked, not 

ago, that the Archbishop of York and myself shou 
receive a deputation to present your memorial upon 
this matter, but while I fully sympathise with the 
natural and legitimate anxiety which prompted such an 


ee 
; ; 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JULY 18, 1877. 


plication, I think 2 agree with me that those 
in authority are sometimes wiser in refraining from dis- 
cussions which are apt to become desultory, and pre- 
ferring to show their intentions by their formal 
utterances and their acts. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. C. CANTAUR. 
Thomas R. Andrews, Esq. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
CONFESSIONAL. 


One effect of the recent exposure is that The 
Society of the Holy Cross” is rapidly losing 
members, several of those connected with it 
Nas from standing by it now that their names 

its aims have been given to the public. 
Amongst these is the Rev. E. Hermann Cross, rector 
of St. Michael's, Lewes, who has announced that, 
having ascertained what was the general feeling of 
the parishioners, he had, after serious consideration, 
determined to give ap his connection with the 
Society of the Holy Cross. In the Lichfield, Man- 
chester, and Gloucester and Bristol dioceses many 
clergy have submitted to the bishops’ advice. 


anily Fair states that a petition has been drawn 
up to the archbishops and bishops, calling upon 
them to take immediate steps for putting down the 


practice of confession in the Church of England, 
and for preventing the members of the Holy 
Cross” Society from promulgating the doctrines 
denounced by Lord Redesdale. This petition has 
already been signed by twenty-eight of the most 
influential peers, comprising Churchmen of all 
shades and men of both parties. 

On the other hand the Pall Mall Gaztte states 
that a declaration to the Queen is in preparation on 
the aubject of confession, to be signed by wives and 
mothers who themselves go to confession and who 
bring up their children to the same practice. 
Several of the first signatures are those of persons in 
high position. A document, to be signed by laymen 
exclusively, expressing 7 with the Society 
of the Holy Cross is also drafted, which asserts the 
— of the laity to the use of confession. 

he Bishop of Worcester has written a letter, in 
reply to a resolution passed at a public meeting in 
his diocese, on the practice of private confession in 
the Church of England. His lordship is of opinion 
that the systematic use of confession and absolutiun 
in private is calculated to move, more than any 
other practice which was deliberately laid aside by 
our Reformers, the aversion and indignation of the 
people of this 11 

Canon Farrar, in his sermon preached in West- 
minster Abbey on Sunday afternoon, strongly con- 
demned the practice of private confession. He 
knew some excellent persons who practised it; but 
he could not help thinking their place was in the 
Church which distinctly recognised it. The English 
Church, he contended, only permitted it once in a 
lifetime, and then young people might as well con- 
fess to a father as to a priest. 

Lord Ocanmore, in a letter to a daily contem- 
porary, describing the efforts he has made for five 
years past to bring uader public notice the spread 
of auricular confession, says :— 

The bishops have absolute power to revoke the 
licences of all curates, subject only to an appeal to the 
archbishops, They can refuse to preach or confirm in 
any churches where practices they disapprove of are 
carried on. They can forbid all clergymen not belong- 
ing to their diocese to preach in any church in their 
diocese. They need only give preferment to clergymen 
whose cond.ct they approve a Instead of this, I am 
prepared to show, if the bishops so desire, that iu many 
dioceses clergymen who receive confession and 
carry on other Romish practices are those who, in the 
different ways I mention, get the approval of the 
bishops ; while there is not one instance of their lord- 
ships using the powers of showing their displeasure 
which the law provides, Principally from the course 
the right reverend Bench have taken, auricular con- 
fession is, I fear, now very prevalent among ladies of 
the upper ranks, and, I am sorry to say, is foroed upon 
the children of the poor through schools under direc- 
tion of the clergy. If the bishops mean to stay the 
evil, it must be by action, not by resolutions. If they 
be in earnest, let the public know it by their at once 
withdrawing the licences from all curates who are 
members of the Society of the Holy Cross, or who are 
— A by iocumbents who are members of that 

ety; and then, and then only, will the public and 
the clergy know that, so far asin them lies, they will 
not sanction auricular confession. | 

In the House of Commons on Friday, in answer 
to Mr. H. Vivian, who asked what steps the 
Government was prepared to take with a view of 

parenting, clergymen belonging to the Society of 

e Holy Cross from ministering within the pale of 
the Church, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the Government had received no official communi- 
cations on the subject, and did not feel themselves 
in à position to initiate any proceedings. Mr. 
Vivian thereupon gave notice that unless proceed- 


ings were taken by the constituted authorities in 
that or the other House, he should, next session, 
bring the matter forward in such a manner as he 


sh ould be advised. 


The Church Association have called a meeting at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday next. ‘‘to urge the bishops 
to use all their authority and influence, whether in 
the licensing or withdrawing the licences of curates, 
in the consecration of places of worship, and in the 
exercise of their patronage and otherwise, with a 
view to discourage and prevent the practice of 
auricular confession in the Church of England ; and 
if this is not found sufficient, to suggest to their 
lordships the desirableness of putting themselves 
in communication with Her Majesty’s Government 
in order to devise some legislative means for sup- 


ing an evil, the continuance of which in the 
of England will imperil ite existence as an 
Establishment.” 

In a very strong, bold article the Pall Mall 
Gazette recommends very decisive, if not very prac- 
ticable measures, with a view to get rid of priestism 
in the Church, It says :— 

Those who have most to complain of at the hands of 
ecclesiastical authority, those who on principle most 
deeply disapprove of all Establishments, may well join 
in 9 that the Church of England may be upkeld 
yet awhile, if only to do and receive justice in this one 
thing. Let Protestant Churchmen and Protestant Dis- 
senters take counsel together afterwards, or meet on a 
field of fair strife, as to what shall be done with the 
bishop and the parson, but let them first unite to cast 
out the priest. Let it be spoken in the ears of all men 
that these players of magical mummeries and depra- 
vers of children’s consciences have no part or 
lot in the inheritance of manly, sober, and 
reasonable religion, which English Divines have 
striven to hand down to their successors. Let 
it be put beyond all mistake that the Church of 
Butler, Tillotson, and Chillingworth has no fellowship 
with the worse than unfruitful works of the Society of 
the Holy Cross. Our Legislature is loth, and with good 
reason, to interfere directly with the formularies of the 
Established Church; but some occasions deserve ar 
exception, and surely this is one. And the thing would 
not hard to do: there would be no need for any 
new test or for any narrowing of subscriptions. Not 
bindiog, only loosing is Wanted. We have but to make 
it clear that the Euglish clergyman is a minister and 
not a magician, and those who feel themselves nothing 
if they cannot be magicians will speedily find so large a 
room all too narrow for their ambition. The plain 
course is to strike out of the Prayer-book all 
passages in which there is the appearance of priestly 
absolution, and above all to strike at the root of 
the priestly yey ee by omitting the laying on 
of hands in the Ordination Service. This remedy 
is not now proposed for the first time; it may be 

a daring one, but it would probably go farther 
towards saving the Establishment than any less search- 
ing measure that could be applied. Those who believe 
in the Apostolic Succession will be shocked by such a 
roposal, No doubt; but we want to shock them. 
There are many who care nothing for the Apostolio Suc- 
cession, but would shrink from abandoning an ancient 
and venerable ceremony. To them we would say, with 
all respect, that on our side we have authority which, if 
less ancient, is for English Churchmen bardly less vene- 
rable. Let them study the mind of the English Re- 
formers in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
especially the chapter ‘‘ Of Ceremonies, why some be 
abolished and some retained,” and they will hardly fail 
to allow that if those men were now alive they would 
be ready to do this and more ulso to defend the hard- 
won liberties of the English people from an invasion of 
pseudo-Ultramontane immorality. 7 


Tue LrseraTion Socitety.—At the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee, the official appoint- 
ments consequent upon Mr. Carvell Williams's 
approaching resignation, as secretary te the society, 
were formally made. Mr. Williams was appointed 
chairman of the Parliamentary and Electoral Com- 
mittee, and deputy-chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The new office of Minute Secretary is to 
be filled by Mr. Sidney Robjohns, lately the agent 
in London of the Government of Ontario. Mr. John 
Fisher is to act as Agency Secretary. The lately- 
formed Scottish Council of the Society is to have 


the services of a resident secretary, whose name | 


will be shortly announced. These arrangements 
are to commence with the Ist of September. 


On Sunday the Rev. Canon Hill, of Sheffield, 
announced from the pulpit of the parish church 
that he nad accepted the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Man. Itis reported that the Rev. Canon Blakeney 
has been offered the vacant vicarage. 

On Wednesday evening Signor Gavazzi lectured 
at Harrogate against the Roman Catholics, and 
there was read a letter which had been sent to the 
chairman, the Rev. F. F. Thomas, threatening to 
shoot the lecturer if he said anything against that 
religion. The menace was not carried out. 

Buriat. BoarD CEMETERIES.—Mr. J. B. Shep- 
herd (Stourbridge) writes to the Daily News :—‘‘ At 

resent in Burial Board cemeteries there are usually 
two chapels and two burial grounds, one of which 
is consecrated and tne other unconsecrated. The 
suggestion is that burial boards should allow the 
consecrated chapel and ground to be used for 
funeral services other than those of the Church of 
England. The object is to test whether such a use 
of these consecrated chapels and lands is lawful. 
If it should be found to be lawful, it would follow 
that there need never again be more than one chapel 
and one ground in each district. This one chapel 
and ground rn be consecrated, and yet all the 
ratepayers might use them in common. 

CLERICAL Bicotry.—The town of Taunton is 
well-known to be a quiet and retired spot ; but the 
vicarage of St. Jobn’s, Taunton, appears to be 
situated in a veritable Sleepy Hollow,“ and its 
occupant, the Rev. Frederick Jeremiah Smith, to 
have been just aroused from a slumber of consider- 
ably more than twenty jeirs.” So at least we 
should infer from the letter which the rev. geutle- 
wan has just addressed to Mr. Myer Jacobs, the 
Mayor of Taunton. In this he informs his corre- 
spondent, a member of the Jewish community, that 
it is very generally supposed,” that he, the 
mayor, is ‘‘an unbaptized person, and consequently 
not a Christian. If, as 1 hope is the case, 
continues the vicar, ‘‘there be no truth in the 
supposition, will you authorise me publicly to 
say so, and thus relieve very oy persons in our 
town from an exceedingly painful and distressing 


| 


impression? It would also be,” the writer adds, 
„an act of justice to the aldermen and town coun- 
cillors who have elected you to free them from the 
imputation under which they now rest, of having 
knowingly chosen for the chief officer, and, in some 
sense, representative of our town, one who does 
not believe in Him whom they profess not only to 
believe in but to worship as their Lord and God.“ 
And the letter concludes with the writer's avowal 
of his courageous intention to publish this letter, 
together with any answer you may send to it.” 
Mr. Jacobs’ answer is brief. He is proud to own 
himself a member of the Hebrew faith, and of a 
people who in free England have attained some of 
the highest official positions in the land.” He is 
‘‘egually proud to know that his Christian neigh- 
bours and friends have not permitted religious 
differences to influence them in the choice of their 
first mayor. I shall,” he concludes, ‘‘ever retain 
a pleasing recollection of the high distinction that 
has been conferred on me, and shall not permit any- 
thing to mar the pleasure I feel in subscribing my- 
self, Myer Jacobs, Mayor of Taunton.” Thereupon 
Mr. Smith publishes the correspondence ; and in 
this benevolent country such an appeal for intel- 
lectual charity ought not to be made in vain. 
Some kind-hearted person might surely send the 
vicar of St. John’s a popular manual of the political 
history of the last half-century.—Pall Mal/ 
Gazette. [It seems that this wonderful correspon- 
dence was published, not by Mr. Smith, but at the 
unanimous request of the aldermen and town coun- 
cillors of the borough. ] 


— 
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Heligions and Denominational Helos. 


The faculty and trustees of Adrian College, 
Mich., U.S., unanimously conferred the degree of 
D.D. on the Rev. James Fleming, Kentish-town, 
at their annual meeting un the 24th of last month. 

The Rev. F. M. Holmes, of Alton, Hants, being 
incapacitated for the charge of his ministerial duties, 
has received from members of his congregation 
and others a testimonial, in the form of a purse, 
containing 65/., as a mark of sympathy and regard, 
and to enable him to enjoy an extended period of 
rest. | 

Tux Rev. JAmMes Parsons.—We are glad to 
learn from the latest accounts respecting the Rev. 
James Parsons, of Harrogate (formerly of York), 
whose dangerous illness has caused the most earnest 
and widespread regret, that his medical attendants 
are not without hope that the reverend gentleman 
may be restored to some measure of health. But 


we understand it is distinctly intimated that he 


must abstain for the future from all preaching or 
other public engagements. — Leeds Mercury. 

IsLincton.—The Weekly Review learns that the 
expense recently incurred by the congregation of 
the Rev. Dr. Thain Davidson in connection with 
the proposed removal to Islington Chapel, has been 
cleared by private subscription ; and that the office- 
bearers are now only waiting until a suitable site 
has been found, to go forward in the direction of a 
larger building. Islington Chapel has remained 
closed for the past twoor three months, but a small 
congregation has met in the schoolroom, where 
there is a Sunday-school of considerable efficiency. 

BUCKHURST-HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
At the close of his sermon last Sunday morning the 
pastor (the Rev. W. H. Charlesworth) mentioned 
that a few months ago, in consequence of certain 
facts which had reached him as to the way in which 
Church influence was brought to bear upon the 
children of the poor, it was resolved to establish a 
day-school for their protection. A few gentlemen 
in the congregation had generously sustained the 
movement, and the school was a great success, 
being the largest in the entire district. No appeal 
had been made for help; but now he thought the 
time had come when the congregation should have 
the opportunity of rendering someaid. Whereupon 
a collection was taken amounting to nearly 60/. 

Mr. PETER DRUMMOND OF STIRLING died a few 
days since in his seventy-ninth year. He was a 
partner in the well-known firm of Messrs. Wm. 
Drummond and Sons of that town. The deceased 
gentleman originated The Stirling Tracts,” which 
in the course of a few years grew into the vast 
institution which it now is. The British Messenger, 
the Gospel Trumpet, und other periodicais, with an 
unceasing flow of tracts, were the immediate fruits 
of the enterprise. There is scarcely any part of the 
habitable globe to which these publications have 
not penetrated, and we believe that, except the 
London Tract Society, nothing of the kind so ex- 
tensive exists. Mr. Drummond, though he con- 
tinued a partner in the firm, gave up, for the sake 
of his tract engagements, all active management of 
the concern. He was an elder in the kirk-session 
of the Free North Church for many years. Of late 
he has resided in Edinburgh. 

Tue PaNn-PRESBYTERIAN Synop held its closing 
sittings at Edinburgh on Tuesday, the 10th. At 
the morning meeting, Dr. D. R. Kerr (United 
States) presiding, the subject of ‘* Presbyterian 
Literature and the use of the Press was (dis- 
cussed, and a committee was appointed to inquire 
as to the available materials for a general Presby- 
terian history. Dr. Knox, Belfast, took the chair 
in the atternoon, when a debate took place on 
„»The Christian Training of the Young,” and the 
extension of the system of public schools was recom- 
mended to the churches. At the meeting held in 
the evening, the Rev. Dr. Adams was chairman. 
An address to the Queen was adopted, and thanks 
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having been voted for the hospitality which the | 


members had received in the City, the council was 
closed with devotional exercises. At the morning 
sitting, some slight warmth was manifested with 
reference to a proposal that Principal Tulloch 
skould be placed on the committee appointed to 
give information as to creeds. A Free-Caourch 
member urged that, considering Dr. Tulloch’s well. 
known views on creeds, the Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff 
and Dr. Begg should be placed on the committee 
as an antidote. The opinion was expressed, how- 
ever, that the discussion was undesirable, and 
finally Dr. Tulloch’s name was withdrawn. 

SUNDAY-sCHOOL ExTENSTON. — The friends of 
Sunday-schools will be interested to learn that a 
* is on foot for enlarging the schools of 

oward Chapel, Bedford. This Nonconformist 
place of worship is not only associated with the 
memory of the great philanthropist, it is, we believe, 
with the exception of the monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the only public memorial of him in the 
country. He was a member of the church for the 
last fitteen years of his life (1775—1790), and re- 
gularly attended the services in this place when not 
absent on his journeys. The Rev. W. Farrer, 
LL. B., of New College, after visiting the schools in 
the month of May, writes :—‘‘ They are at present 
greatly overcrowded. The infants, . are 
cooped up in an ill - lighted room, not more than balf 
as large as their numbers require. New and larger 
class-rooms are wanted for the elder boys and girls ; 
and the children in the general school might, with 
advantage, occupy a space half as large again as 
that in which they are now taught.” The pro- 
posed alterations will involve an outlay of from 
800/. to 1,000/., towards which the congregation 
have contributed or — (chiefly in small 
sums) upwards of 300/. since the beginning of the 
ag Contributions will be thankfully received 

y the pastor, the Rev. W. Parker Irving, B.Sc., 

Alexandra-road ; the superintendent, Mr. B. J. 
Saunders, Tavistock street; or by the treasurer, 
Mr. J. U. Taylor, Goldington-road, Bedford. An 
appeal is earnestly made for the help of friends 
interested in Sunday-school work. 

Baptist THEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—The annual 
meeting in connection with the Baptist Theological 
Institution, Brighton-grove, Manchester (formerly 
of Chamber Hall, Bury), was held in the lecture 
hall of the college on Wednesday, the president 
(the Rev. H. Dowson) occupying the chair. The 
president congratulated the friends of the institu- 
tion upon its prosperity. During the past session 
seventeen young men had been under training in 
the institution—a number in excess of all former 
years. Mr. J. T. Marshall, M.A., had been cor- 
dially invited to fill the office of tutor in the clas- 
eical, mathematical, and Hebrew department, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. 
Webb, who for nine years had occupied that posi- 
tion. The reports of the president and of the 
several examiners bore strong testimony to the ex- 
cellent character of the work done by the students. 
The Rev. Dr. Stock moved the adoption of the re- 
port, which pointed out that the institution had 
steadily advanced in usefulness, and stated further 
that, in view of the religious errors of the times 
and the prevalence of philosophical atheism, it was 
highly necessary that the influence of a powerful 
and evangelical ministry should be brought to bear 
upon the increasing population of the land. The 
applications for admission to the college had been 
numerous, but its funds would not allow the recep- 
tion of an increased number. The committee, 
however, hoped that their resources would be 
enlarged. The Rev. J. W. Ashworth (Bradford) 
seconded the motion, which was carried. Votes of 
thanks were passed to the treasurers, secretaries, 
the committee, and the examiners. Afterwards a 
letter was read from the president to the som - 
mittee, announcing that after eleven years’ work 
as principal of the college, and forty years in the 
ministry he had found it necessary to resign his 
position, that his duties 5 upon a 

ounger man. It was stated that the committee 

ad in vain endeavoured to change Mr. Dowson's 
resolution, and bad been obliged to accept his 
resig nation. may, Bae invited the Rev. E. Parker, 
of Farsley, near Leeds, to succeed Mr. Dowson. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Saturday afternoon last an interesting meet- 
ing was held at the College, Regent’s Park, con- 
vened by the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
for the purpose of extending a hearty welcome to 
delegates from the United States, Canada, and 
other lands, now on a visit to this country. There 
was a large attendance of members and friends of 
the Alliance. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. 
The delegates (some fifty in number) were pre- 
sented to his lordship by the Rev. Dr. Fraser and 
the Rev. James Davis. After this introductory 
proceeding the Rev. Dr. Angus read a portion of 
the Scriptures and offered prayer. The noble 
CHAIRMAN then said :— 


The very high honour has been conferred on me to 
preside to-day over a meeting called to express toa 
large body of our brethren from the other side of the 
Atlantic the affection we entertain for them, and the 
high esteem we as a nation bave for the vation to which 
they belong, and the sympathy we have for the great 
object for which they have come to Europe, which is 
nothing else than to advance God's glory and to 2 
mote the good of the human race. The first duty 
devolving upon me is to express on the part of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and, I will add, on the part of all 


Englishmen, our sense of the kindness and hospitality 
shown to our countrymen at the great conference of the 
Alliance held in New York. I am glad to believe that 
old feuds and jealousies have passed away, and that a 
large proportion of Americans still speak of our 
country as their mother. We on our part are proud 
of our children, and if there is one desire we have 
strenger than another it is that our friendship with 
America should be indissoluble ; that we should show 
ourselves to be brethren sprung from the same stock, 
and intended by God for the same high and mighty 
purpose. If these two great nations of the Angle- 
Saxon race can be brought to act together, we foresee 
that they will sink all differences, and indeed all 
rivalries, except which shall do most for the glory of 
God, and I believe we shall then have done more for 
the advancement of the Gospel than all the other 
measures which can be set on foot by law, or commerce, 
or human imagination. 

Lord WAVENEY expressed the satisfaction with 
which the Council of the Alliance welcomed from 
beyond the Atlantic their brethren in language, in 
blood, and in spirit—a welcome which was quite as 
sincere when the different modes in which their 
Christian faith expressed itself were taken into 
account. Sir CHARLES REED said he could not but 
remember that he had had the joy of sharing in the 
warmth and kindheartedness of the American 
people. Nothing could be happier, he thought, 
than the arrangement of such a gathering as this. 
He believed that the day had come when Christian 
union must be put to the front. The Rev. Dr. 
PLuMmER (South Carolina) said he had long known 
their chairman’s labour of love for the Master. 
Referring to the happy relations now existing be- 
tween Great Britain and America, he said, — 

Our countryman Franklin had wisdom not only in 
pbysics but in other matters, and I wish that just now 
the whole world had a fable of his by heart. A young 
angel, so the fable goes, one day said to an old angel, 
„ have heard thee talking of such a place as Earth. 
Is there such a place?’ Tes,“ said the other. 
„Well,“ replied the young one, I wish vou would 
take me thither.” I will take you now,” was the 
answer ; and immediately both were in the West Indies, 


where the Pritish and French fleets were engaged in 


awful conflict. The decks were streaming with human 
blood, and the air was resounding with fearful cries. 
Said the young angel to the old one, I asked you to 
take me to Earth, and you have taken me to hell!” 
„No, no ;” was the answer, they do not do such thin 
in hell, this sort of work is confined to Earth.” “ 
cannot think of what is transpiring to-day without 
earnestly praying that the time may come when all the 
instruments of war shall be turned to other uses. 
Edmund Burke has wisely said, when evil men com- 
bine, good men must associate” : and that is what we 
want now. I pray God to bless the British * le, and 
to give to them and to those of my own land a heart to 
live to the Divine glory. 


The Rev. Dr. Bab (Philadelphia), said that 
in America they were accustomed to think of a 
visit to England as a visit to their father’s house, 
and when they came here they never failed to re- 
ceive the welcome of children. He was charged to 
extend to Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and 


other brethren a hearty invitation to come to Phila- 


delphia in 1880, and he assured them of a cordial 
welcome. The Rev. Dr. Stuart Rosiyson (Ken- 
tucky) said, the noble chairman had 2 utterance 
to a great truth when he spoke of the importance 
of England and America uniting together for 

He thought that a man was a better Christian if 
he was a better Episcopalian or a better Noncon- 
formist. The more a man loved his own church 
the more liberal would he be. The Hon. H. W. 
WiILLIAus (Pennsylvannia), returned thanks for 
the very kind and courteous words which bad been 
spoken to-day. He liked to think of England from 
which their fathers came, and from which they 
derived their language and their laws. There was 
no reason why the relations between the two 
countries should not continue to be pleasant. He 
believed that the day was comiug when all branches 
of the Christian Church shall be found ia true har- 
mony. The Rev. Dr. Ormiston and the Rev. Dr. 
Patron also addressed the meeting. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman was moved by Mr. H. M. 
MarTHESON, seconded by Mr. C. H. BousrrEe.p and 
carried. The benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. JOHN GRITTON. 


* 


A parcel of Taunus Water has just been de- 
spatched by 8.8. Euphrate for the use of H. M. the 
King of Greece. 

DR. DE Joxch's LicuT-Brown Cop LIVER OIL.—ITs 
UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN CONSUMPTION AND WASTING 
DiskaskSs.— Dr. Hardwicke, Coroner for Central Middle- 
sex, writes :—‘‘I have great pleasure in adding my 
testimony to the already well-recognised virtues of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Browu Cod Liver Oil, having pre- 
scribed it many years, and being satisfied that it isa 
pure Oil, very palatable, and more easily digested than 
the Pale Oils, It es wedicinal properties which 
also render it more cfficacions than other kinds of fatty 
Oils. In the clase of tubercular diseases, including Con- 
sumption, so prevalent in our great centres of ula- 
tion, the use of Dr. de Jungh’s Light-Brown C iver 
Oil is attended with manifold advantages; and I know 
of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judi- 
cious sanitary measures, is better calculated to stay the 
ravages of these great consuming plagues of the British 
Islands, The Iodine, Bromine, and Phosphorus in Dr. 
de Jongb's Light-Brown Oil are undoubtedly efficacious, 
and being naturally combined with the most easily 
assimilated fatty substances, make it act both as food 
and medicine for many invalids who take it periodically 
with great beuefit to health.” Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial 
half-pints, 23. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9+. ; with 
his stamp and signature and the signature of his sole 
consignees on the capsule and the label under wrapper, 
by all chemists. Sole consignees, Ansar, Harford, and 


Co., 77, Strand, London.—{ADVT. 


— 


— 
— — 


Correspondente. 


— 
THE BISHOPS AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, Nobody expects the bishops to be thorough 
in anything except the support of the Establish- 
ment; but I think it would puzzle their worst 
enemies to find out an instance on their part of 
feebleness so obvious and deplorable as the manner 
in which they have met the agitation raised by 
„The Priest in Absolution.” This nasty publica- 
tion has, no doubt, greatly exercised the minds of 
their lordships. Nothing could well have been 
more awkward than to have the public mind 
strongly directed to such a subject at this particular 
time, when all the energies of the Bench were 
being directed towards getting all parties in the 
Church to live together in peace, if not in unity, as 
the one condition on which the Establishment could 
be saved for a few years longer. To have it brought 
prominently before the nation that there was a 
large and aggressive section of the clergy seeking 
to undo the work of the Reformation, was, at such 
a crisis, almost cruel, and enough to put safe, judi- 
cious, mediocre men, whose constant prayer has 
been, Give peace in our time, quite at their wits’ 
end. 

There have been not a few strange utterances 
upon this unsavoury subject by Churchmen high in 
office ; but surely the most extraordinary of these 
has proceeded from the Bishop of Lichfield. Dr. 
Selwyn, I fancy, is rather fond of the paternal 
style of admonition, and when we consider the con- 
dition to which the Episcopate of the Establishment 
has been reduced, few things can be more grotesque. 
The town of Wolverhampton is in the diocese of 
Lichfield, and in Wolverhampton there is a church 
known as St. Andrew’s, the clergy connected with 
which are Ritualists of the most pronounced type. 
Rightly or wrongly—I cannot tell which—they are 
said to be connected with the Socisty of the Holy 
Cross, and consequently suspected of favouring the 
views of The Priest in Absolution.” An open-air 
meeting was called for the evening of Tuesday last 
week, in the vicinity of the church, for the purpose 
of considering ‘‘ That Abominable Ritualistic Text- 
Book, ‘The Priest in Absolution; and Mr. 
Butcher, one of the churchwardens of St. 
Andrew’s, was announced as chairman, A day or 
two before the meeting, Mr. Butcher received the 
following note from the Bishop of Lichfield :— 


July 6th, 1876. 
My dear Sir,—I have before me a printed notice of 


air meeting on Tuesday neat, J uly 10, at 


ches are proposed to be delivered on that 
— Bao Ritualistic. text-book, the ‘ Priest in Abso- 


lution.“ As your name is attached to the publication, 
I think it my duty to warn you, as churchwarden of St. 
Andrew's parish, that as the book is not published, you 
will make yourself liable to prosecution if you encourage 
the public discussion of the objectionable matter which 
that book is said to coutain, My advice to you would 
be to revoke the notice of the meeting, and to leave the 


consideration of this very painful question to the heads 
of the Church, who (at this very time at which I am 


writing) are engaged in this inquiry in the Upper House 
of Convocation. I have also to request you to let me 
know what is your account of the disagreement said 
to have occurred on the subject of the collec'ion of alms 
in church. I hope you will receive these suggestions in 
the same spirit in which they are offered to you by your 
faithful servant and friend, 


G. A. LICHFIELD, 
Mr. J. Butcher, Churchwarden, 
St. Andrew's, Wolverhampton. 


I think you will agree with me that this is a very 
extraordinary epistle, and that Mr. Butcher did 
quite right in declining to attempt to stop the 
meeting. The bishop must have a very extraordi- 
nary idea of what publication is, seeing that the book 
was printed, and, as the public have been credibly 
informed, in the hands of several members of the 
Holy Cross Society; and he must have a still more 
extraordinary idea as to the limits of public dis- 
cussion in this country. Is the explanation of this 
passage to be found in the theory, that it was written 
with the idea that such a statement, made on the 
authority of a personage so exalted as a bishop, 

would infuse such doubts into the mind of Mr. 

Butcher, as to the legality of the course he was 
pursuing, that he would do his best to avert the 
extension of a scandal already occupying too much 
public attention? Perhaps so, I cannot tell ; but it 
looks very like it. The passage of the letter, how- 
ever, on which one’s attention naturally fastens, is 
that in which the good bishop passes from warning 
to advice. My advice toyou would be,” hesays, ‘‘to 
revokethe notice of the meeting, and toleave the con- 
sideration of this very painful question to the heads 
of the Church which (at this very time at which I 
am writing) are engaged in this inquiry in the 
Upper House of Convocation.” The naiveté of this 
is quite charming. Nothing could be finer in its 
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to see that if they will only be moderate there will be 
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way; the only objection to it is that it is a sort of 
thing which is somewhat out of date. In these 
evil days pewspapers are rather numerous ; men 
run to-and-fro, and knowledge is increased ; and 
people have got to know pretty well what bishops 
can do and what they cannot do. There is not, 
unfortunately for Dr. Selwyn, the simple and con- 
fiding faith there once was, that these questions 
may be safely left to the consideration of the heads 
of the Church.” It will be observed, however, that 
Dr. Selwyn has not a word to say in condemnation 
of the book or of the practice which it recommends 
and upholds. His chief object is to prevent public 
discussion of it. One would have thought that if 
he had had a healthy dislike to the odious system 
of auricular confession he would have welcomed any 
evidence that the Jaity of his diocese were alive to its 
evils, and would not have felt called upon to attempt 
to burke the expression of their opinion. The Bishop 
of Lichfield must know that the heads of the 
Church” in Convocation have no more power to 
legislate for the Church than the public meeting 
which he attempted to stop. Any conclusion which 
Convocation might come to would be no more than 
an expression of opinion; and the expression of 
opinion (which has been given since the bishop 
wrote the letter) is so halting and hesitating that 
the Protestant laity of the Church may well doubt 
the expediency of trusting ‘‘the heads of the 
Church ” upon so momentous a subject. 

It is no doubt a painful question“; all ques- 
tions are painful to the bishops which call for deci- 
sive action. How can it be otherwise with the 
chief officers of a Church whose raison d'étre is 
compromise? That being the case, naturally 
nothing can be more painful for the bishops than to 
be placed in a position in which compromise be- 
comes of no service. Still, the Bishop of Lichfield 
evidently thinks the present case would not be 
altogether desperate if only the laity would let it 
alone, and leave it to the heads of the Church.” 
Clearly his lordship has immense faith in the policy 
of obscurantism. The laity ought not to meddle 
with these high and withal ‘‘ painful” subjects, 
but should shut their eyes and open their mouths, 
and wait fur what the bishops may send them. 
The policy of the bishops in this matter of the 
Confessional may be briefly described in one Scrip- 
tural sentence : ‘‘ They are like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear.” They condemn the Priest in 
Absolution, but they leave the practice the book 
teaches to take root and spread in secret iu the 
Church of which they are overseers. They are 
content, apparently, if they can salve over the 
sore, no matter how it may fester underneath. 
Keep down public discussion, don’t allow 
agitation to spread—this is the mot d’ordre. 
Surely the position is as humiliating as any position 
can well be. The bishops must know that these 
men who cultivate in the Church the practice of 
auricular confession, who encourage the laity to 
‘‘come to God's priest for absolution,” are doing 
the work of the Papacy in this country ; and yet 
they do nothing to purge the Church from 
this evil What is the meaning of this 
trimming? Whence comes the desire’ to stifle 
the public voice upon this important ques- 
tion, so nakedly avowed in tha letter of the 
Bishop of Lichfield? The reasons are not far to 
seek, nor difficult to find. The bishops are sensi- 
tively conscious of the intrinsic weakness of the 
Church. If they were to encourage the public dis- 
cussion of this question of the confessional, the 
public voice would demand that they should tind a 
remedy for it. And what remedy is possible? 
Drastic measures would destroy the Establishment, 
and it is an article of faith that whatever is 
allowed to go, that must be preserved. It is much 
easier to hush the scandal up as soon as possible. 

If the Ritualists are left masters of the field and the 
situation, a crisis has, at least, been prevented, or 
at any rate postponed. Let agitation and contro- 
versy but be quelled, and all parties may be brought 


room for them all under the broad egis of the Esta- 
blishment. The hopes of ‘‘the heads of the 
Church” do not in these days go beyond 
this point. Those halcyon days when the motto of 
the Church was surtout de ne point zéle, are 
gone. These were days when it was taken for 
granted that nothing could shake the foundations 
of the Church as by law established. There was 
then no fussy activity in dividing parishes and 
_ restoring churches ; and if anyone had proposed to 
cheapen the mitre by adding another bishop to the 
Bench, he would have been deemed fit only for 
Bedlam. Ah ! things were easy for bishops in those 
days. No such condition of things as that of the 


in course of time a dreadful alternative made itself 
very clear—either the Church must become zealous, 
or she must submit to see herself swamped by 
Diesent. On the whole the bishops have had a hard 
time of it ever since. They have not been able, 
with all their efforts, to prevent the pouring of the 
new wine into the old bottles, and they are possessed 
with a chrunic dread that the latter will burst ; aad 
especially has this been the case of late, the wine from 
the most recent vintage being of the most dangerous 
sort for old bottles already very much weakened. 
The bishops know this, and hence the gingerly 
manner in which they have dealt with this impor- 
tant question of the Confessional. Yet in the face 
of the condition of things which recent events have 
revealed as existing within the Establishment, we 
find clerical members of the Church of all grades 
now and again turning to the political Dissenter, 
like Ahab to Elijah, and putting the question, Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel ?” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. A. 
Brierley Hill, July, 1877. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—In your issue of last week you give an 
article upon ‘‘ Improved Dwellings for the Indus- 
trious Classes, and speak of Mr. Waterlow's pro- 
ject in the City of London as the first of its kind. 
This is a mistake. On June 14, the Metropolitan 
Association for improving the dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, held its thirty-third annual 
meeting. I have been a member of that society 
from the first, and am acquainted with the difficul- 
ties, and opposition, it has encountered, both from 
active opponents and lukewarm friends ; the latter 
being perhaps the worst. This association originated 
in a true desire to raise the character of the City 
workers, by improving their dwelling places, and at 
the same time prove to the capitalist that this 
might be compatible with a fair return upon his 
capital. Many persons had felt the uselessness, if not 
mockery, of expecting from the masses the exercise 
of gelf - restraint and self-respect, whilst residing in 


occupy, well knowing also the danger to health, to 


| such as live in close and fetid dwellings, without 


an external thing calculated to cheer the spirits or 
delight the eye. Indeed, who that has lived in a 
close neighbourhood, has not in some measure ex- 
perienced those dreadful ‘‘ sinking feelings,” which 
are mainly caused by the continuous breathing of 
exhausted air? The blue ruin remedy for this 
is a sad one, having to be taken in increased 
quantities, to produce the required feeling of com- 
fort and warmth, uutil the drunkard is made. It is 
the fashion for the well-to-do, well-fed speakers at 
Exeter Hall and elsewhere, to exhort these city 
dwellers to total abstinence, and to refer to them- 
selves as examples of the benefits to be derived 
by so doing; forgetting, I fear, in their blind egotism, 
the very wide difference in the surroundings and 
circumstances of the two classes. 

The Metropolitan Society was formed, with 
the intention of obtaining 100,000/. in shares of 
251. each; but few of the city capitalists responded 
to the applications, so that until lately the 
society had to contend with expenses dispropor- 
tioned to its whole outlay. Nevertheless, its 


peoditure alone having been heavy. This 
being long before the days of Limited 
Liability,” a obarter was deemed necessary for 
the security of the shareholders, which, being some- 
what of a novelty to our governors, was the cause 
of much delay and expense. It was at last secured, 
but at a cost of two thousand pounds! but with a 
careful proviso, that the shareholders were not to 
receive more than five per cent. interest upon their 
shares. This latter arrangement was readily agreed 
to by the promoters, their desire being to rank the 
undertaking as one possible for the capitalist to 
favour, and remove it altogether from the class of 
charitable andertakings. The first block of buildings 
was erected in Pancras-square, near King’s Cross, for 
110 families, in sets of two and three rooms,—each 
set to be approached through fire-proof passages, 
and to possess a water-closet and dust-shaft, with 
water supply. The water was obtained from one of 
the city companies, and it was thought reasonable 
to ask for a continuous and not an intermittent 
supply—as by the former the company would have 
heen saved 9 great outlay in furnishing a cistern 
for each get of rooms, But this was refused, and 


had to be made. In due time the building was 
finished, and then arose the question of window- 


present distress ” could have been imagined. But 


tax. Our directors requested it might be classed 


such dens as their poverty compelled them to | 


working expenses are small; its special ex- 


thus a second ynnecessary expenditure of capital 


with other large buildings, such as the residencee of 
the nobility, &c., where a compounding plan was 
allowed ; but again we were subjected to a third 
unnecessary expense. The Government decided 
against this course, and required each set of rooms 
te be paid for as a separate house. I am glad to be 
able to add that the manifest hardship of this 
decision was one of the causes which led ultimately 
to the abolition of the window-tax. The successful 
working of the project was much impeded by the 
unwillingness of the public to take up the shares, 
partly occasioned, perhaps, by a fear that an 
attempt to mix up philanthropy and commer- 
cial enterprise would result in failure; or from 
non-approval ofour modest limit of profit. However, 
it is now a paying concern. 
I venture to express a hope that some of your 
readers who desire to rescue the workers of London 
from the power of a noxious class whose whole aim 
has been, and is, to unfairly increase their incomes 
by providing ill-ventilated rooms and dwellings at an 
oppressive rent for the toiling thousands of London, 
and will apply to Mr. W. H. Gatliff, of 8, Fins- 
bury-circus, for shares. Thus may they do what 
they can in promoting a fundamental reform, and 
at the same time receive fair interest for their 
money. The number of inmates in the building is 
now, as appears from this year’s report, 5,171 
persons, and the company pays 5 per cent. upon its 
shares. 

The following are the particulars relative to the 
oldest of the society’s erections, that of Pancras- 
square, King’s-cross, only :— 


Receipts from tenants for 1876 . £1,792 15 0 
Less expenditure V 
Profit... 8 „ oe 


Upon an expenditure of 18. 300“. 


The population of this block is 645; there have 
been eight deaths (seven being under ten years of 
age) or about 124 per 1,000, whereas the death-rate 
in many parts of London and our large towns is 
double this. : 

I am, respectfully, 
WILLIAM ALLEN. 
Dorking, July 16, 1877. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovst oF Commons, Monpbay NIGHT. 


The Government have to-night suffered one of 
those defeats on side issues which occasionally vary 
their triumphal progress through the session. It 
will be remembered that some time ago Mr. John 
Holms asked a question about the appoi: tment to 
the control of the Stationery Department of a Mr. 
Pigott. Mr. Pigott, it was then made clear, did 
not know anything about stationery, beyond that 
measure of knowledge which is possessed by ordi- 
nary people who use it. The department is, more- 
over, one which specially requires that it should 
be under the control of a practical man. The 
question not assuming any special importance was 
answered by Mr. W. H. Smith, who, after beating 
about for some time in search of the best possible 
answer, fell back upon the fact that Lord Beacons- 
field had appointed Mr. Pigott, and of course if 
had been done after due consideration. 

This was an answer which did not satisfy Mr. 
Holms, and to-night he found a favourable oppor- 
tunity of moving a definite resolution. He was ex: 
ceedingly fortunate, inasmuch as he found the first 
place for his motion, which took the form of an 
amendment on going into Committee of Supply. 
Had he been second or third, or in any other posi- 
tion, the Government could have manceuvred out 
of a delicate and dangerous position by forcing a 
division on an earlier amendment, thus preventing 
Mr. Holms from taking the vote of the House. 
Mr. Holms was to-night ‘‘ master of the situation,” 
and, as the event proved, had with him a majority 
of the House. It was significant at the outset that 
the resolition, which was nothing more nor less 
than a vote of censure on the Government, and 
more particularly on its head, was seconded from 
the Ministerial benches. But the position became 
increasingly dangerous when the remarks of mem- 
bers who agreed with Mr. Holms were cheered by 
good Conservatives. The speeches were all brief 
and to the point, Mr. Bates, the well-known mem- 
ber for Plymouth, being the only Conservative (not 
also being a Minister) who was found to 
oppose the resolution. Beyond the obvious 
inappropriateness of the appointment, it was 
made in the face of a special recommendation ot 
a select committee, which met in 1874. The com- 
mittee recommended that appointments of this 
character should be made with due regard to the’ 


practical acquirements of the nominee, Mr. Pigoti 
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had no practical acquirements ; and thus within a 
few years after the committee having been 
appointed, and having laid down a certain fixed 
principle, it was outrageously violated to gratify a 
personal predilection of the Premier. Even the 
loyalty of the Conservatives could not stand that, 
and, accordingly, on a division, Mr. Holme resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of four. 

Mr. Bates, as I have observed, was the only 
Conservative member not of the official body 
who was found to raise his voice in favour of the 
appointment. There was, however, one other 
member who, though he did not speak, took means 
to indicate his approval of the action of the 
Prime Minister, and his strong disapproval of 
any member who should dare to question the 
actions of the right hon. gentleman. This 
was Sir William Edmoustone, better known 
in the House as the Admiral,” who was 
in a state bordering upon serious illness when the 
figures were announced which showed that the 
Government had been defeated! In accordance 
with the usual formula, the resolution being in the 
form of an amendment, it had to come before the 
House twice. The division having negatived the 
proposal to go into committee, the Speaker then 
put the words as a substantive motion. This was, 
of course, a mere formality, but the Admiral raised 
his deep voice, sending forth an uncompromising 
„No!“ when the Speaker put the question, a cry 
of effete Toryism, welcomed from the Opposition 
benches with a ringing shout of laughter. 

Shortly after this little episode the House got into 
committee on the Civil Service Estimates, and 
spent a long evening in their discussion. Con- 
siderable progress was made, and the real obstacle 
to an early prorogation of Parliament was to this 
extent removed, Mr. Dillwyn finding nobody else 
move, asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he proposed to make a statement now 
due of the bills which the Government 
intend to stand by. It appeared, however, 
that the Marquis of Hartington had anti- 
cipated Mr. Dillwyn, and had been privately 
requested to postpone his question till Thursday, 
when we shall hear what the Government propose 
todo. But not much interest is felt on the subject; 
a pretty accurate opinion being formed about the 
prospects of the more important bills, whilst the 
aggregate of measures whose fate is yet uncertain is 
not of a character which makes their destiny a 
matter of absorbing interest. I may mention that 
the Bishoprics Bill is regarded as having very little 
chance of becoming law this session. It has not 
yet been read a second time in the House of 
Commons, and a period of the session has arrived 
at which a few mon, determined in their opposition 
to any particular measure, can almost certainly 
prevent its passing. There are a great many men 
in the House of Commons who think we have 
bishops enough, and who would not miss a favourable 
opportyaity of preventing an extension of the number. 
Another bill which has no chance of passing ie the 
Valuation Bill. Mr. Joseph Cowen has “‘ scotched ” 


this with a notice of amendment which commands 


tho sympathies, not only of the Liberal party as a 
body, but of a great many Conservatives. The 
Government can afford to despise the opposition of 
the Liberals, even as a united party ; but they can- 
not look without concern on a revolt within their 
own camp on the ticklish question of the valuation 
of property. The Universities Bill has passed 
through the Lords almost without amendment, and, 
of course, is now safe, 


The Government have been pushing forward 
Estimates as fast as possible, taking them whenever 


they have had a night ora day. The consequence 


has been that considerable progress has been made, 
so much so that they could afford on Friday night 
to see the House counted out. At the morning 
sitting on Friday Estimates were the first order, 
and the greater part of the sitting was taken up 
with votes for Ireland. The occasion was seized by 
some hon. members of the stamp of Mr. Cullen 
and Mr. Meldon to attack Irish officials, the former 
referring to a well-known official as ‘‘ the nuisance 
to Ireland,” Mr. Herbert Murray. Mr. Meldon 
joined in the attack, and it was somewhat agera- 
vating that, after they had spent some time in en- 
deavouring to convince the House that Mr. Murray 
was avery bad man, Mr. Gray should rise and 
observe that Mr. Murray was probably the most 
unpopular man in Ireland, but he was a good public 
servant.” The House seemed to think that there 
might be some connection between the two facts. 


Madame Nilsson will present the prizes to the 
ee of the Roya] Academy of Music a few days 


THE WAR. 


THE OCCUPATION OF TIRNOVA. 


The special correspondent cf the Daily News, 
who enjoys the privilege of being the only English 
correspondent in the Russian advance, describes in 
a long telegram the occupation of Tirnova—a not 


unimportant town well on to the Balkans. This 


place was entered on the 4th by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the greater part of the Eighth Corps. 
The troops went thither by forced marches from 
Sistova, but met with no opposition, It was a 
military promenade, They met with a splendid 
reception :— 

The appearance of the town to-day presented a 
striking contrast with what I saw when here last 
summer. Then, not a woman was to be seen in the 
streets nor at the windows of the houses, and men went 
about with a frightened, cringing air, that showed the 
state of terror in which the people were kept. The 
zaptiehs were the only people who did not appear afraid 
of their own shadows. Now, all is changed. The 
zaptiehs are replaced by Russian soldiers. The streets 
are full of women, girls, and children, who mingle with 
the soldiers on the most friendly and sociable terms. 
The windows are teeming with the faces of pretty girls, 
flags, and streamers, The narrow, crooked streets are 
choked up by crowds of people, soldiers, horses, avd 
wagons, and the town is ringing with excitement and 
jvy. Such is the reception the invaders receive at all 
hands. The Grand Duke arrived about noon. He was 
met at the usual entrance to the town by priests in 
robes chanting prayers in the old Sclavonic tongue, and 
immense crowds of people. With deafening cheers he 
was conducted to the church, where he assisted at a 
short service, then passed through the streets, where 
several arches had been erected with the inscription 
upon them of Welcome,” followed by a crowd of girls 
singing. The women and girls at the windows literall 
covered him with flowers, while Christo Igua ieff wit 
the enormous moustache was quite buried iu the carriage 
under the leaves, flowers, and wreaths showered upon 
bim. The Grand Duke then went to the quar.ers 
already prepared for him. The people have opened 
their houses to the Russians, There is no trouble about. 
getting billets. The offloers have only to inquire at the 
tirst house, and if not already occupied they are sure to 


be received. I obtained a room in the first house I 
asked at. The people are all smiles and words of 
welcome. I can only hope that the Russians will not 


cause them to change their ideas before they go away. 

The country along the road is stated to be rich, 
mostly grass | Nearly the whole Turkish 
population fled from Tirnova to Shumla, carrying 
off their goods and chattels. The houses of those 
who fled were more or less damaged by the Bulga- 
rian juvenile population. Fifty Turkish families 
have remained quite undisturbed and unmolested. 

The Turks, when they fled, drove off all the Bul- 
garian live stock—sheep, horses, and cattle—they 
could lay their hands on, but did not go further. 
Several villages passed through had not one four- 
footed beast left. 

A telegram from Berlin says:—‘‘ Russian opera- 
tions in the direction of Gabrova aad Lom Palanka 
are carried out by comparatively small detach- 
ments, the advance of the main force being impos- 
sible before the formation of sufficient depots of 
stores. The difficulty encountered in the gigantic 
task of providing for 300,000 men and 70,000 horses 
is aggravated by the Russians having but a single 
railway, and this with but one line of rails at their 
disposal. In the meantime fresh troops are kept 
ready in the adjoining provinces to increase the 
number of combatante as soon as the stores in Bul- 
garia shall permit the appearance on the spot of the 
new comers, The Russian and Turkish plans 
develope very much as was anticipated. To pro- 
tect the Sistova bridge and secure another passage, 
the Russians are preparing to besiege Rustchuk, 
and at the same time are making ready for an 
attack upon the Balkans. The Turks, to place the 
Russians between two fires, occupy the Balkans and 
Danubian fortresses, and meanwhile avoid any 
serious collision in the ope . Recent engagements 
were occasioned by the Turkish commanders 
testing the strength of the advancing enemy. 


THE CAPTURE OF NICOPOLIS. 


The Russians have marched to Nicopolis, thirty 
miles west of Sistova, and occupied that town. A 
division of the 9th C which with the 8th Corps 
and the Bulgarian Legion form the army under the 
immediate command of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
moved from Sistova towards Nicopolis early last 
week, it being understood that when it had taken 
the latter town it would move northwards and 
advance towards the Balkans vid Plevna, when it. 
could either follow the 8th Corps through Tirnova, 
or advance by the Lovatz Pass to Tatar Bazardjik 
and Philippopelis. The troops sent to Nicopolis 
arrived on the heignts above that town on 
Sunday, and drove the Turks into the fortifi- 
cations with heavy loes; while the batteries of 
the Roumanians on the opposite side played upon 
the defences. The struggle at the earthworks 
lasted four hours, when the “Russians captured 
the work by a desperate assault. 6,000 men and 
forty guns of various calibre were, says the Times 
correspondent at Turn Magurelle, captured, and 
Achmed and Hassan Pashas, comanding at Nico- 


polis were taken prisoners. Two Turkish moni- 


tors also fell into the hands of the Russians. The 
Russian official despatch makes no mention of the 
guns or monitors, but says that the Russian 
troops fought with matchless brayery, and captured 
successively all the enemy’s positions.” The taking 
of Nicopolis is impertant, as it makes it possible 
for the Russiang to send troops across from Turna 
Magurelle and to build another bridge, and protect 
their right wing, some | : 


— | 


—— 


— — 


So far as regards supplies (says the special corre - 
spondent of the Daily News), the Russians are 
determined to leave nothing to chance, | 
Bucharest as a great central depot, where there aré 
stores of meal to which the supplies of rice for the 
relief of the Bengal famine were a mere bagatelle. 
Sistova will be an intermediate depot, and Tirnova 
the advanced depot. To facilitate the conveyance 
of stores another bridge of very substantial con- 
struction has been commenced between Simnitza 
and Sistova, higher up the stream than the oné 
now existing. The key of the Balkans, Tirnova, is 
in Russian hands, Russian soldiers are climbin 

the Balkans. Russian cavalry have scoured Bulgaria 


| till within sight of Rustchuk on the east and beyond 


Plevna on the west. All this has been done, not 
with dashing promptitude, but with prudent, 
careful deliberation, allowing full time for the con- 
centration of opposition. Yet there has been no 
opposition wortby of the name. 


THE KUSSIANS ACROSS THE BALKANS, 


On this subject the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times says:—‘‘From Tirnova the Russians had 
quite a choice of passage over these hills, tho 
Shipka Pass, by Kabrova, down to Kezanlik ; the 
Travna Pass, by Travna, down to Maglis; and, if 
they liked, the Glena Pass, down to Hankoi, all 
three in the valley of the Tundja and its affluents, 
and only separated by a ridge from the road down 
to Adrianople. The first intimation of the event 
came from the railway people at Jamboli, the 
terminus of the branch line from Adrianople in the 
direction of Shumla, and was to the effect that 8 
Russian force, stated to consist of eighteen batta- 
lions, with 8 and artillery, crossed the 
hills, meeting on its way but three Turkish batta- 
lions, and that they were expected every moment 
to reach Jieni Saghra, a station a few wiles to the 
south-west of Jamboli. According to the first 
telegram, the local forces thereabouts were endea- 
vouring to rally and join the three battalions whic 
had retired before the Ruesians; but they do 
seem to have stood their ground, for it is already 
announced that a detachment of Cossacks ha 
reached Jieni Saghra, The appearance of a de- 
tachment of far-ranging Cossacks is no criterion of 
the advance of the Russian main force ; but the 
feat is a bold and clever one, having alone been 
sufficient to interrupt the railway communication 
from Adrianople to Jamboli, which has been of the 
highest importande for all transports to Shumla and 
the Turkish Quadrilateral. Even if this audacious 
movement be checked or not followed np, there is 
an end to all traffic for some time to come; for, 
according to the accounts sent by the railwa 
authorities, nothing can exceed the confusion es 

nic caused by the appearance of the wild g. 

ars omg the Mabomedan rie on 
southern slopes of the Balkans. The Tundjs Valle 
is one of the richest and most cultivated dist: iets 
European Turkey, being renowned for — attar of 
roses, in the production of which the Turks and 
Bulgarians about equally share. All this obs. 
medan population, then, is reported as flying ir 
every direction, encumbering the roads and Fail - 
ways to get away in the direction of Adrianople. 
As far as we know, it was the flying corps of Sko- 
heloff, composed of the 4th Rifle Brigade, the Bal- 
8 Legion, and the Caucasian Division of 
avalry, which has been in the direction of Tirnova 
as the extreme right wing of the Russian Army 
facing the Turkish Quadrilateral from the west. 
With a host of 1 mountaineers w 
acquainted with all the numerous passes, the 
Russians bad no great difficulty in 8 
which were least or, perbaps, not at all defended b 
the Turks, and appearing all of a sudden on thi 
other side, to strike terror in the Turkish popula- 
tion, which by this time is, doubtless, convinced 
that it has the worst to fear from the invaders and 
their Bulgarian allies. The moral effect is, there- 
fore, more to be feared in this case than the 
of even the whole flying column of Mabel 
which alone can have crossed, for it is not casy 
suppose that the Russian commander would send 
considerable portion of his forces across the Ba 
while the main Turkish force is intact among the 
fortresses. The three and a-half Corps d’Armée 
which have passed, or even the four corps, if the 
division of the Ninth Corps, which was still at 
Turn Magurelle, was brought over, now, aiter te 
fall of Nikopol, would scarcely allow the detachin 
of a strong force across the Balkans; deed; 
according to the latest information, two of the 
corps—the 12th and 13th—had taken up a position 
on the road to Rustchuk, while the 8th was in 
ition further south, in the direction of Osman 
r. This as well as other indications seem to 
show that the Russians have primarily the inten- 
tion of grappling with the fortresses and the army 
withio their protection,” 
The Turkish newspapers urge the inbabitants of 
Constantinople to constitute volunteer battalions, 
and they call attention to the fact that the enem 
is at the gates of Constantinople. | 
In Stamboul a very general impression exists 
that foreign Powers will intervene. The works on 
the fortifications are being carried on with great 
activity. ; 
THE INTENDED SIEGE OF RUSTCHOK, 
The investment of Rustchuk proceeds but slowly. 
The Russian force which is to undertake that . 
tion has, says the Daily News correspondent, dapty 
stood fencing on one side of the broad lane along 
which the Balkan column bas marched up the 
country to Tirnova. Of the 12th one divi- 


sion, 12th, is at the pray J 
with the Danube, The other, the Sard, do 
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still in position at Biela. The 13th Corps has one 
of its divisions, the 35th at Kosovo, a little distance 
higher up the Jantra than Biela; while the other, 
the lst Division, is at Pavlo, where still remain 
the headquarters of the Cesarewitch and his 
brother Vladimir. I believe permission at last has 
been accorded to cross the Jantra, but a rapid ad- 
vance on Rustchuk does not seem imminent. The 
front of this army is covered by three cavalry divi- 
sions, the 12th, the 13th, and the 8th, the latter 
not being needed with its own corps. The front 
of the three divisions extends from the Danube, 
about twelve miles west of Rustchuk, for some 
forty miles inland in a direction due south, their 
front facing the Turkish forepost position on the 
river Lom. The 12th Cavalry Division is on the 
left, with its headquarters here in Obertenik, the 
13th in the centre, and the 8th on the right, with 
its headquarters in the village of Cairkioj. Small 
reconnaissances are pushed forward, but the mass 
of 4 divisions has been stationary for near ly a 
week. 


THE WAR IN ASIA MINOR. 


The Russians have raised the siege of Kars, and 
Mukhtar Pasha has entered the place. As a set- 
off to this Turkish victory, however, the news 
arrives that General Tergukassoff has succeeded in 
relieving the small Russian garrison in the citadel 
of Bayazid, who had been shut up for twenty-three 
days, but he found the place in such a state of 
ruin, and the air so infected with the effluvia from 
decomposing bodies, that he allowed his army but 
short rest there. He has, however, retired towards 
the Russian frontier. The Russian positions in 
front of Kars have now all been abandoned, and the 
Times correspondent at Kars reports a visit he paid to 
their deserted batteries. hey had been con- 
structed with much skill and tact, but they show 
traces of the accuracy of the Turkish fire. The 
Turks at Kars are said to be a fine body of men, 
confident, and in excellent spirits, while Turkish 
supports are said to be constantly flowing in. The 
place is described as almost impregnable, A corre- 

ndent of the New Free Press of Vienna says that 

e twenty-one days’ bombardment has produced no 
effect whatever. 

Ismail Pasha, the commander of the Turkish 
right wing, has requested supplies of provisions 
from Erzeroum, the resources of the district in 
which he is 88 being exhausted. It is said 
that Armenia is absolutely ruined by the ravages 
of the war. A terrible famine is expected in the 
districts of Alashgherd Karakilisa and Bayazid. 
The population is utterly ruined. 

Reiss Ahmed Pasha, according to a telegram from 
Constantinople, has received orders to attack 
——— Tergukassoff and follow him into Russian 

to * 

The actions who have retired from Kars have 
taken up a position at Zaim, some twenty miles to 
the north-east of the Turkish fortress, and on the 
road to Alexandropol. Mukhtar Pasba's army is 
encamped at Vesine Kalé, seven miles south of 


Kars. According to Turkish estimates, the Russian 
general has with him forty-eight battalions of 
in two regiments of dragoons, six of 


fantry, 

2 and thirteen field batteries. Ac- 
cording to a well-informed Vienna journal, 
Russian reinforoements for Armenia, consisting of 
an infantry division of 12,000 men, are under way 
from Saratov, advancing by forced marches to. 
Armenia, and twenty regiments of Cossacks are 
about to follow. A telegram from Tiflis states 
that the new Russian army will consist of at least 
120,000 men. The siege of Kars will be recom- 
menced. It is, however, hardly believed that the 
Russians will be able to open a fresh campaign in 
Asia this year, the rough season setting in by the 
— of September rendering operations im- 
ible. 
According to news received at Vienna the entire 
Caucasus is in a state of revolt. The Daghestanes, 
Lesghians, Abhases, and Circassians have risen en 
masse. All isolated bodies of Russians have beea 
massacred to a man. The only road now in the 


hands of the Russians i: that leading from Wladi- 
kawkas to Tiflis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Khedive is sending more troops to Turkey, 
and Egyptian steamers are embarking them with 
horses, guns, and ammunition. 3,000 have left. 


According to a report from Vienna t 
agitation is reported to prevail in “Seen the 


shown any signs of respon 


dans the movement on behalf of Turkey seems to 


he gaining strength, but reveals no symptoms of | 


disloyalty. The Nawab of Malar Koila, a small 
State in the Panjaub, has subscribed 21,000 rupees 
for the Turkish wounded, It is stated that tele- 
grams regarding the of the war are read 
aloud daily in the mosques, and the news of the 
recent Turkish successes\was received with great 
delight.” : 

Hobart Pasha has had a long interview with the 
Sultan, who gave him permission to command an 
expedition to the Black Sea, with complete liberty 
of action. 

The Russian Agency says: — Prince Bismarck 
has declared that in present circumstances media- 
tion is impossible. There is no convention between 
Roumania and Servia. Russia and Austria are 
agreed as to advising them, but without assuming 
to themselves any right of interference.” 

A naval correspondent of the Times says: —“ It 
seems bitter irony, but it is none the Jess true, that 
the only part of the Danube Fleet which may be 
considered safe consists of the steam launches pre- 
sented by the Khedive, which are still lying in 
railway trucks at Rasgrad, having been forwarded 
too late from Varna to enable their being launched 
at Rastchuk.”’ | 


An official despatch of the Danubian Commission 


stones in the Sulina branch of the river, complete! 
obstructing the passage of ‘vessels. 
they used the Commission’s material. 

Mr. Layard is said to be ‘negotiating with the 
Porte for permission for the British Fleet to enter 
the Dardanelles in certain contingencies. It is re- 
ported that the Porte has had occasion to intimate 
that while the war laste it will open the Dardanelles 
to vessels of no Power which has\not promised to 
* it against Russia. 

Jreece is showing some military activity. 
volunteers are arriving in large numbers 
Turkey, and these the Government is enrolling in 
its army. The reserves also have been called out, 
and defensive preparations are in progress. From 
Janina, Thessaly, and Crete disquieting reports 
have been received. In the last-named island dis- 
turbances such as are often the precursors of insur- 
rection have occurred. 

The correspondent of the Daily News at Simnitza 
reports another breakdown—this time a very 
serious one—of the bridge over the Danube. A 
violent storm of wind and rain threatened the very 
existence of the structure; the water poured into 
the pontoons and threatened to swamp them, and 
when the storm was at its height the bridge broke 
in two places, the pontoons having sunk. On 
Tuesday morning there were two gaps in the 
bridge, one of them small and the other extending 
over a hundred yards. A day at least would be 
required for the repair of the bridge. The telegram 
was of course sent after the repairs had heen cum- 
pleted. Another pontoon bridge is being con- 
structed by the side of the old one. 

Chicago telegrams state that ts of the French 
Government are buyi 4 quantities of 
provisions and military food * 

One of the corres ents of the Times states 
that during the fight that occurred at Sistova, 
after the Russians had crossed the Danube, a 
Turkish detachment threw down their arms and 
asked for quarter. It was granted, and a Russian 
officer went to the commander of the Turks to 
demand his sword; but he, frenzied by defeat, 
forgot himself, drew a pistol, and shot the Russian 
through the breast. ith a wild cry of revenge 
the Russian soldiers sprang forward and bayoneted 
the Turks, whose commander had sacrificed them 
by violating the well-known rules of war. 


Tbe British staff officer on half-pay whose letters 
from the seat of war to Captain von Wickede are 
regularly published in the Allgemeine Zeitung, in a 
new communication, declares that the Turkish 
pashas and admirals on the Danube must have been 
asleep when the Russians crossed. The staff 
officer, an avowed adversary of the Russian Go- 
vernment and policy, says that while no punish- 
ment could be too severe for the Turkish com- 
manders, the Russians deserve the greatest praise 
for the judgment and circumspection with which 
their 2 were laid and executed. He regards 
the defeat of the Turkish armies, whose rank and - 
file he considers the best soldiers in the world, as a 
mere question of time. 

The German settlers in the Dobrudscha are re- 

rted to be suffering seriously from the war. The 

erman Government has addressed complaints to 
the Governments both of Russia and of Turkey in 
consequence of the treatment which these settlers 
affirm they have received at the hands of the 
soldiery of both countries. 

The Russian Government has called upon monas- 
teries and other endowed ecclesiastical bodies in 
the empire to contribute more liberally than here- 
tofore to the funds raised for the defence of the 
country in the shape of voluntary loans The Czar 
bas approved an o raising the import duty 
upon pianos to sixty roubles apiece, aud on organs 
to a hundred roubles. 

While Abdul Kerim Pasha rotains command on 
the Danube, Suleiman Pasha, the victor in the 


In doing this 


Greek 
from 


defence of the Balkan passes and slopes. He 
W at Adrianople by the end of this week. 
The German sq is now at Haifa, and, after 


elp | a stay on the Syrian coast, is to undertake a course 


of evolutions in the Egean Sea. It has not been 


yet | ordered to Besika 


5 
The train from Adrianople on Monday brought 


100 Bulgarian prisoners to Constantinople accused 
of being spies, The steamer Izzedin brought 80 


states that the Russians had sunk boats loaded with 


Montenegrin defiles, will be entrusted with the/ 


more on a similar charge. They will be tried by 
martial law. 

ent at the seat of war of 
azctte attributes a considerable 
portion of the success achieved by the Turks in 
defensive warfare to the superiority of the Martini- 
Henry rifle with which they are armed to the old- 
fashioned Kruka rifle of the Russians. Both in 
range and precision the Martini-Henry has proved 
far superior to the Russian firearm, and the corre- 
spondent says that the Russians have hard work in 


The special 
the North German 


making head against it. 


ON. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION ”— 
VOLUME THIRD. 
III. 


Adequately to review the volume before us 
would require more than one volume as large 
as itself. All that we can do is to give a speci- 
men or two of its argument, and to indicate the 

unds on which we believe that it utterly 
ails. We have already done so with reference 
to the Acts of the Apostles, and we now con- 


clude with à still briefer notice of what our 
J author says regarding the Apocalypse and the 


acknowledged letters of Paul. 

The so-called Epistles of James, J ude, and 
John, do not contain any evidence which, even 
supposisg them to be authentic, really bears 
upon our inquiry into the reality of miracles 
and Divine revelation; and the testimony of 
the Apocalypse affects it quite as little.” So we 
read. But oar author having already, in exa- 
mining the Fourth Gospel, had occasion to say 
a good deal regarding the so-called Epistles of. 
John and the Apocalypse, 8 a 
unnecessary to enter upon a more minute dis- 
cussion of them here.” We turn back, there- 
fore, to Volume II., and re-examine all that is 
said about the mgood and can find no 
discussion“ at all, general or minute, on the 
bearing of the Apocalypse on the question of 
the reality of a Divine revelation” ; we only 
find an assertion which is contrary to the most 
obvious facts. 

The Apocalypse is, according to our author, 
the work of the Apostle John,\and was written 
about A. Dp. 68. With his reasons for these be- 
liefs, our space forbids us to intermeddle. We 
accept the first unhesitatingly; we question 
the second, but nothing depends on the date 
as it ts the matter now in hand. The 
Apostle John being the writer, what of the book 
itsel€? The answer to this question can be 
culled only from an occasional sentence, or in- 
ferred from the scope of his argument. The 
book is ‘‘a highly dogmatic ide (i1.\395). 
It is in fact the protest of John, and through 
him of The Twelve,” against the univer- 
salism” of Paul. It the test 
value as an indication of his [John’s] views.” 
And if it be er regarded as a contempo- 
rary writing, it still is most interesting as an 
illustration of the religious feeling of the period 
(Vol. III. 313). In the me to. the 
seven churches,” we are told, there are re- 
ferences and denunciations which, in the gpinion 
of many able critics, are directed against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and his characteristic 
teaching. Who but Paul and his followers can 
be referred to in the Epistle to the Church of 
Epbesus : ‘I know thy work, ard thy labour, 
and thy patience, and that thou canst not bear 
wicked persons: and didst try them which say 
they are Apostles and are not, and didst find 
them liars ?’” (Rev. ii. 2.) None but Paul and 
his followers, we are likewise assured, can be 
referred to as those that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling 
block before the sons of Israel, to eat things 
offered unto idols. This supremely absurd 
interpretation is held by many able critics“ 
—and they must be very able indeed —able to 
see things that are not, and in things that are 
to seo forms and colours that do not belong to 
them. Anything more arbitrary cannot be 
imagined. A weaker foundation, or even prop, 
for the theory of an irreconcileable difference 
between the ‘‘twelve” and Paul, there cannot 
be. But there are no critics more credulous, 
and none more arbitrary in their interpreta- 
tions, than those who, setting aside the historic 
evidence which has bitherto eatisfied critics of 
all theological schools, have invented or 
stumbled on a new principle for the recon- 
struction of the Christian bistory—a principle 
to the exigencies of which the larger portion of 
the books of the New Testament must be sacri- 
ficed, and by which the int+rpretation of the 
remainder must be determined—as in the in- 


is ] stances just quoted—at whatever cost. 


he most explicit statement we can discover 
of our author’s general view of the A ypse 
is in hie second volume {p. 407, second edition), 
and is as follows :—‘‘The Judaistic form of 


Ohristianity which is re ted throughout 
the A 4 „and the 7 ewish 24 


enter so largely into ite whole composition, are 


adds, It is 


— all 
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recisely those which we might expect from 
7 the Apostle of the circumcision, and the 
associate of James aud of Peter in the very 
centre of Judaism, as we find him described by 
Paul. There can be no doubt that 
the animosity against Paul which was felt by 
the Ebionitic party, to which John as well as 
Peter belonged, was extreme, and when the 
novelty of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
alone taught by him, is considered, it is very 
comprehensible.” ‘The Judaistic form of 
Christianity which is represented in the Apo- 
calypse” is thus identified with the doctrines of 
„the Ebionitic party,” and it is only on the 
assumption of this identity that the evidence of 
the Apocalypse in favour of the ‘‘ Supernatu- 
ralism of the earliest form of Christianity can 
be set aside—and to the Ebionitic party, Jobn 
and Peter, it is asserted, belonged. Let us 
examine these propositions. 

The speciality of the Ebionitic party,” of 
whom we read first in the pages of Irenzous, 
was a purely humanitarian view of Christ and 
His mission. Now we ask, is this the idea of 
Christ and of His mission which we find in the 
Apvucalypse? Is this the form of Chris- 
tianity which we find in that book—as the 
author of “Supernatural Religion” would 
have us to suppose? An ordmery Sunday 
scholar could answer this question. The 
very first chapter of the book represents 
Christ as the Prince of the Kings of the 
earth,” the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” It 
represents Him as saying, Fear not; I am 
the First and the Last and the Living One; 
and I was dead, and lo, I am alive for evermore, 
Amen; and I have the keys of Hades and of 
death.“ Inthe same chapter we read thus :— 
‘* Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our ains in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and His Father; to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.“ 
We need net go into further detail, except to 
remind the reader that in the very letters to the 
seven churches which are supposed to have been 
dictated in a spirit of opposition to Paul, Jesus 


_ Christ is represented as claiming omniscience, 


and as being the Judge who shall give at the 
last to all men according to their works; that 
the redeemed in heaven are represented as 
owing nothing in the matter of their salvation 
to their Judaism, but as having washed their 
robes in the blood of the Lamb; and that the 
Lamb is represented as the Word of God,” 
having on His vesture a nams written, Kiog 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” Is this Ebioni- 
tism? Bam, whom our author may well call 
Master,“ admits that in the Apocalypse Christ 
not only shares with God the same power and 
dominion and the same homage, but is also 
clothed with predicates which seem to leave 
room for no essential distinction ‘‘ between Him 
and God.” Why does not the author of 
„Supernatural Religion” grapple with this 
fact? Why, by the mere assertion of Jewish 
elements in the book—éelements which are 
found only in its prophetic imagery—have us 
to believe that the book is Ebionitic” in its 
teaching! Even in the matter of the Univer- 
saliem” by which Paul is supposed to have 
given deadly offence to the Jewish twelve — 
we find it in the Aposilypse more glowingly 
than in any page ever written by the Apostle 
of 8 ‘Lhe seventh chapter speaks of 
an hu | and forty and four thousand of all 
the tribes of the children of Israel who were 
sealed im their foreheads, and then immediately 
adds, After this I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, a: d tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.“ What is this 
but a prophetic version of the Apostle Paul's 
„To the Jew firat, and also to the Gieek ? 
We wonder it has not occurred th some able 
critic” that the words we have quoted must 
have been inserted by stealth, if not by Paul, 
wbo was probably dead when the book was 
written, ceitainly by some of his followers. 
Now as to the assertion that Jobn and Peter 
belonged to the Ebionitic party.“ Of John 
we need say no more. Deny bim, if you will, 
the — 25 of the Gospel and Epistles which 
bear his name, only leave him the Apocalypse, 
and you must admit that he was as far from 
holding a humanitarian view of Ohrist and His 
work 4s he who wrote, whoever he was, In 
the beginning wee the Word, and the Word was 
with and the Word was God. And 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Then as to Peter. If we follow the author, 
whom we are now discussing, we can know 
L 


except what we may gather 


of Peter 
letter to the Galatians, The 


epistles ascribed to Peter are not genuine! The 
book of the Acts of the Apostles is not genuins! 
But the letter to the Galatians is. it 80. 
The letter being genuine, the veracity of the 
writer will not Be questioned. Now what does 
he tell us? This: Remonstrating with Peter 
on one cccasion because he had not the 
courage of his opinions, he said to him: If 
thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
the Gentil-s, and not as do the Jews, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? 
We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners 
of the Gent'les, knowing that a man is not justi- 
fied by the works of the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the works of the law; for by 
the works of the lew shall no flesh be justified.” 
From which two things are evident—(1) That 
Peter, so far from being bound by Jewish 
restrictions, practised ordinarily the very liberty 
for which Paul contended. And (2) that Peter 
held in common with Paul that doctrine of 
justification by faith in Christ alone, by which 
Paul is represented as having created a gulf be- 
tween himself and the twelve. Again, we ask, 
is this Ebionitism? Thetruth is, thatthe whole 
representation of our author is in contradiction 
to facts which are within the cognisance of any 
thoughtful reader of the New Testament. 


There is one statement, however, with which 
we entirely agree. The Apocalypse is ‘‘ most 
interesting as an illustration of the religious 
feeling of the period —the feeling, we say, of 
John, of Peter, aud of Paul, alike—the feeling 
of all who ‘ called themselves Christians.” But 
this feeling was not Ebionite, not Humani- 
tarian. A higher Christology is not to be 
found in any book beating the name of John or 
Paul than in’ the book which, according to our 
author himself, may be taken as a mirror of the 
times in which it was written. And in this fact 
we have the refutation of the assertion often 
made, and assumed to be Leyond question, tbat 
the earliest Christianity was Ebionite, and that 
Jesus was to the Twelve and other first disciples 
but a super-eminently wise and good man. 

Our author does not gra ws with the question 
of the development of the alleged Ebionite origi- 
nal into the later Catholic type in which alone 
Ohristianity is known to us, both in our Gospels 
and in the writings of the Fathers, He does 
not even state the question correctly. We have 
far more to account for than the steps by which 
Christianity was greatly „ freed from the 
trammels of Judaism and became a religion of 
unlimited range and universal fituess (iii. 317). 
If the original Christianity was what he sup- 
poses it to have been, we have something far 
more profound to account for than this. The 
emancipation of Christianity ”’ from Mosaism is 
an interesting subject. But there underlies it 
the more important question—did this emanci- 
pation involve in it an entire transformation of 
the thing emancipated? Was Obristianit 


when emancipated an entirely and essentially 


different thing from what it was before? From 
being the faith of a pure, wise Rabbi, in the 
few brief years of its q udaistio narrowness, did 
it become the faith of a God - man and a Diviue 
redemption when it was ‘‘freed from the 
trammels of Judaism?” And if we owe its 
freedom largely to the genius and energy of 
Paul,“ is it to the same genius and energy that 
we owe the marvellous change that came over 
it in the course of its emancipstion? And if 
it is, how comes it to that John, in writing 
a book which, according to our author, was to 
a great extent a protest against the emancipa- 
tion of Obristianity, and against the man who 
was working it out against the wishes of the 
Twelve, gives us in that book views of Christ 
than which mortal pen could write none 
n a : 
e cannot pursue an inquiry of this sort 
without landing in a reductio ad absurdum, 
which proves that its starting-point must have 
been false. Our author puts out of sight, or at 
least leaves out of sight, the main problem to 
be solved. Explain a mere transition from 
purticularism to universalism, you leave unex- 
plained the greater transition from a mere 
naturalism to the highest form of superna- 
turalism. . We do not believe then any such 
transition took place, and in support of our 
belief that the original type of Christianity was 
supernatural, we are content to appeal to the 
one book which our author allows, came from 
the pen of one of the most intimate personal 
frieuds of Christ. The very title of the 
book is a protest against the use which our 
author makes of it—it is Tbe Revelation of 
Jesus Christ . . unto His servant John. 
The man who is making “ inquiry into“ the 
reality of Divine Revelation ” should have told 
us what he thinks of this title, and of what it 
involyes. Doss it describe a fact or a falsehood ? 
Here is a ‘‘ servant of Jesus Christ,” one of hig 


most intimete friends, professing to have 


6 


of personality must be totally 


| received a ‘‘ revelation” from his now glovified 


Master—to have received from Him instructions 
to send letters in His name to seven churches 
in Asia, and to have received in vision other 
marvellous communications? Did he really 
receive this revelation aud those iustruc- 
tions and communicitions? Or is the book a 
grand fiction ? a grand lie? Was John a true 
man, or was he guilty of imposture and blas- 
phemy in giving to the world, as a Divine 
Revelation,” what was only the painfully 
worked-out dream of his own imagination ? 
Able critics”? may find it convenient, as our 
author does, to use the Apocalypse as a weapon 
wherewith to smite the Fourth Gospel—failing 
in their endeavour notwithstanding—but when 
they have asserted the Johannine authorship of 
the book, thay don’t know what to do with it; 
they will not face the questions which imme- 
diately arise, and which we have briefly 
indicated. 

We have exhausted the space allotted to us, 
and cannot, even in the briefest form, discuss 
the process by which the author of Super- 
natural Religion“ labours to evacuate such pas- 
sages as 2 Cor. xii. 12 and Rom. xv. 19, of the 
evidence they furnish that the Apostle Paul 
claimed to have wrought miracles. Some 
things, however, are admitted, which might be 
made the basis of a conclusive argument against 
this process. It must not be — 5 we 
read (Vol. III. p. 346), that we in the slightest 
degree question the fact that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the reality of supernatural interven- 
tion in mundane affairs, or that he asserted the 
actual occurrence of certain miracles.” Again 
we read, page 323:—‘‘It is undeniable that 
Paal preached the doctrine of the Resurrection 


and Ascension of Jesus, aud believed in these 


events.” It is equally undeniable, he 
would admit, that Paul believed that the 
Ohristianity which he preached was not 
received from maa, but by the reveiation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). In other words, 
Paul believed in the reality of Divine revela- 
tion,” and that such 4 had been given 
to himself. Our author never lea ves us for long 
to a that the first churches were very un- 
critical ”’—would he have us to believe that Paul 
was ‘‘ uncritical ’’—the man to whose genius 
and energy we are mainly indebted for the 
unlimited range and universal fitness of the 
religion” which bears the name of Christ, but 
which in Ohrist's own hands was little more 
than an improved Mosaism? The testimony of 
Paul to facts, such as the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Ohrist, after, we may be sure, the 
most critical“ examination of their evidence, 
cannot be set aside. But our author is bound 
by his d priori conviction of the impossibility 
of these facts, to set aside even bis testimony. 
We once met a man in a railway ea risge who, 
after avowing bis atheism, said. I will believe 
in God when He owns Himeelf.” But a pan- 
theist, like our author, would not believe in 
God even then. He would say, It is all a 
delusion—God cannot own Himeelf-—the idea 
excluded from 
our notion of God; and action, personal. or 
intentional, cannot be predicated of the Divine, 
which is the all and in the all.“ Not only is 
the Gospel evidence insufiicient ; but no amount 
of evidence, and no species of evidence, can 
overcome the inherent incredibility“ of any- 
thing that claims to be more tban natural. 
This is the Alpha and Omega of our author's 


creed. 
J CHN KBNNEDY. 


— 


Mr. E. N. Young is metas and Mr. Horace 
Waller will revise, a journal of Mr. Young’s adven- 
tures while engaged in the exploration of Lake 
Nyassa, and in establishing, as he successfully did, 
the settlement of Livingstonia. | 

The life of the late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, will 
shortly be published. It is from the pen of Dr. 
Duff, who, with Dr. Wilson, was one of the oldest 
Scotch missionaries who have ever laboured in 
India, 

Mr. Jasper More is about to publish a narrative 
of his experiences in Bulgaria, Mr. More, it will 
be remembered, N La iy Strangford 
during the early part of her philanthropic mission 
to Eastern Europe. 

Tonic Sol- A ColLxOE.— Mr. Vernon Lushing- 
ton, Q. C., presided on Thursday evening at the 
opening soirée of the session at Plaistow. Students 
to the number of fifty have atsembled from all 
parts of the three kingdoms, including London- 
derry, Stornoway, Inverness, Manchester, Chester, 
Carnarvon, &c. They are nearly all engaged as 
choir- musters, precentors, and teachers of music in 
choral societies and day schools, and come up to 
London during their holidays for six weeks of 
training in the art of teaching music and the 
of singing and playing various instruments. The 
— College a 2 . 
especially of music teachers for the common . 
and the adoption of the system by all the p 

— in and Scotland 


| 


school makes the 
demand for such greater than the supply, 
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on Saturday, and descended without opposition | of troops to the Mediterranean, and the rein- | help to restore the tem power of the Po 
into the fertile valley of the Tundja, celebrated 


for its attar of roses. It is somewhat loosely 
reported fiom Adrianople that the whole country 
from Jamboli to that city is overrun with Rus- 
siaus, and both there and at Constantin»ple the 
utmost consternation prevailed on Sunday. 
This flying column seems, after awhile, to have 
been met by some troops hastily collected, and 
to have retired into the pass without having 


reached Yeni Sagbra, where the line of railway 


to Adrianople would have been cut. But the 
Russiaus are in Roumelia, on the slopes of the 
mountains, and the advanced guard is likely to 
be soon supported by several infantry divisions 
from Tiruova. But though the Balkans can 
now be forced and held, any further advance 
must be slow. Reouf Pasha, who com- 
mands in that district, has a considerable 
force, and by the end of the week the batta- 
lions of Suleiman Pasha, who has evacuated 
Montenegro, are expected at Adrianople. All 
this time there is no sign from the entrenched 
Turkish camp at Shumla. The much-talked of 
plan“ of Abdul Kerim Pasha has been endorsed 
by the Minister of War whom the Sultan has 
sent toShumla. Military critics think that the 
Turkish commander-in-chief must be asleep, 
and that the rapid advance of the Russians is 
alarming. But he is said to bide his time, and 
when he has got his foes in a trap he will anni- 
hilate them. Possibly he may in the end prove 
as successful as the much-disparaged Mukhtar 
Pasha. But whether the Turks will fall upon 
the lengthening and exposed flank of the 
Russians, or shut themselves in their impreg- 
nable fortresses, and refrain from action till 
heat and pestilence have decimated the 
invading host, can only be conjectured. The 
invaders are straining ever nerve. They have 
in Bulgaria and in reserve in Roumania not 
less than 300,000 men—a host one would think 
capable of masking all the Turkish fortresses, 
and marching upon Constantinople. 


During the past week our daily papers have 
teemed with reports of atrocities committed on 
both sides, but chiefly by the invaders of Bul- 
garia. Some of these are probably exag ted, 
if not manufactured in Fleet-street; others, we 
fear, are too true. They are the fruits of war, 
aggravated in this case by religious fanaticism, 
and some of those persons who so eagerly advo- 
cated thearmed intervention of Russiaseem to be 
somewhat staggered at the terrible results. On 
this subject we may quote the following vivid 
pictures drawn by the Vienna correspondent of 
the Times :— 


All accounts from the Turkish provinces are full of 
the misery and bezgary produce i by the enormous 
exertions made, not only in the countries which form 
the seat of war and its vicinity, but all over the Empire. 
On the Mahomedan population especially, which has 
to leave house and home, the strain is telling fearfully. 
Exhausted as this population may be supposed to have 
been by previous levies of men, fresh enrolments are 
being still made in all parts of Asia, so that it would 
almust seem as if the time bad returned when men 
migrated from the East in nations. At home the 
fields are deserted ani uncultivated, so that famine 
and all its concomitant evils may be in store. But 
more than this, in spite of the efforts made by the 
authorities, it is impossible to restrain excesses, and 

revent, as it were, the loosening of all bonds which 

eep society together ; while in the districts formiug 
the actual scene of hostilities the whole struggle is 
more and more assuming the character of a war of ex- 
termination on both sides, The Russians on the one 
hand and the Turks on the other publi-h their accounts 
of atrocities committed in Asia, in the Dobrudscha, and 
in Bulgaria; and there is only too much reason to fear 
that the catalogue of cruelty of both combatants is 
tolerably correct. The war has let loose i 
passions, and the populations themselves are beginning 
to take part in the fray, not less than the armies. This 
was to be foreseen especially in Bulgaria, where the Maho- 
medan and Christian elements are so nearly balanced, 
and where, tberefore, the struggle for supremacy 
between the two must be all the more intense. Which- 
ever side may ultimately prevail, the rich and pro- 
sperous towns and districts of Bulgaria will be laid 
waste, and the excesses of the two adversaries will 
inflict on the populationstenfold the misery the account 
of which inflamed all Europe last year, and which in a 
great measure caused the present war of deliverance. 
The cure thus promises to become worse than the evil. 


A fortnight ago we ventured to express the 
opinion that when the Russians appeared at 
Adrianople, the British fleet would probably 
enter the Bosphorus. Well, the crossing 
of the Balkan range by a Cossack squadron 
seems to have created as much stir in London 
as at Constantinople. Our anti-Russian press, 
which were somewhat quieted by the Russian 
overthrow in Armenia, are once more in full 
cry. A new act of the drama, we aretold, now 
opens. England,” says the Standard, can- 
not and will not remain unmoved by the march 
of a Russian army on Constantinople. Who- 
ever has confided in her apathy has mistaken 
her humour. It is well that the truth should 
be spoken now.” How far this oracular decla- 
ration reflects the views of the Government, is 
not yet known. But during the last week 
Cabinet Councils have been pi wy and 
again there are rumours as to the early despatch 


of course, desire to displace the 


forcement of our ironclads in that sea. The Porte 
is not, however, prepared to admit our fleet 
through the Dardanelles unless England b; comes 
its ally in the struggle against Russia. Lord 
Beaconsfield may be prepared for such action, 
but some at least of his colleagues would hold 
back. Meanwhile Austria, which has more at 
stake in the war than ourselves, remains quite 
impassive. 

The date of the French elections is not yet 
fixed. M. de Fourtou wants as much time as 
possible to coerce the constituencies, and would 
prefer October; the Duc Decaszes, who looks at 
the question from a foreign policy standpoint, 
is favourable to an early termination of the 
atrife. A fierce struggle it will be. To help the 
MacMahonites the religious ordera throughout 
France are making great pecuniary sacrifices, and 
havealready disgorged 80,000/. The Republicans 
also, who comprise the mass of the commercial 
classes, and many persons of ample means, are 
not sparing of money. Meanwhile, itis to be 
observed that, as the Bonapartists become more 
confident and truculent, the Legitimists more 
bitterly repudiate their alliance. One of their 
leaders, the Marquis de Franclieu, protests 
against the violence of the Bonapartist prefects, 
and says that fear of the Empire will unite 
against the Ministry all sincere lcvers of the 
country. 

Under circumstances described elsewhere, a 
virtual vote of censure was on Mondav night 

assed upon the Prime Minister in the Huse of 
— arising from his appointment of a 
War Office clei kx to be Controller of the 
Stationery Department, in violation of the 
recommendations of a select committee. The 
majority against the Government was only 
four, but thé vote was given —eight Conserva- 
tives going over to the other side —in spite of the 
defence of Lord Beaconsfield made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Hardy. 
The Premier is not thin skinned, and will pro- 
bably make light of the vote. But there are 
signs that, although apparently the actual work 
that falls to his lot is light, he is getting 
thorouzhly weary of the responsibilities of 
office. 


THE ERENOH ELECTIONS. 


AumosT day by day persons or newspapers 
are arraigned in Paris or elsewhere for speaking 
or writing disrespectfully of the President of the 
French Republic. On this side the Channel 
we can speak freely, and the events that occur 
week by week deepen the conviction that 
Marshal MacMahon, in suddenly breaking with 
his Ministers and calling the Duc de Broglie 
and M. de Fourtou to his counsels, and dissolving 
the Chamber of Deputies, not only acted con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution, but has 
precipitated his country into a state of political 
confusion, which must result either in his own 


retirement in the face of outraged opinion, or in | b 


the restoration of the Empire. To suit bis 
narrow prejudices, arbitrary notions, and 
Romieh leanings, France has been arrested in 
her career of quiet development, and has for 
the time been effaced as one of the great Powers 
of Europe, with the prospect of being plunged 
into still greater confusion after the general 
election. 

The Republic was established in France 
owing to the general. conviction that it created 
the least division among French parties. That 
was the theory of i Thiers, whom the 
Monarchists, but not the people, ungratefully 
discarded. The difficulty is as formidable. now 
as it was three years ago. In the name of 
Conservatism, the Marshal dismissed the Repre- 
sentative Chamber. Himself and his Ministers, 
even on the eve of a — election, are quite 
incompetent to give a definition of the term. On 
the one side is the compact body of Republicans 
who, sinking all difference, have, under menace 
of a common danger, united to secure the return 
of the 363 members that protested against the 
violent policy of Marshal MacMahon. On the 
other side are the politicians whom M. de 
Fourtou is endeayouring to range under the 
Government flag, and who can agree only in 
using the Marshal's name to secure individual 
success, to further their respective party inte- 
rests, and in their hatred of the Republic. Out 
of the 523 candidates officially recognised, no 
less thau 230 are Bonapartists; the members of 
a party that does not hesitate to express the 
bitterest hostility to the present Constitution, 
and is allowed with impunity to advocate its 
overthrow by force. It has been possible 
to select barely 100 candidates to go to 
the poll in the name of the Chief of 
the State. The rest are made up of 
the Bonapartists aforesaid ; of Legitimists who, 


1 as 


soon as possible ; and of Ultramontanes, 


and who will ny e President only so 
as he favours their aspirations. Such a poli- 
tical phenomenon has rarely been witnessed as 
that of a public man, who was suddenly called 
to preside over the destinies of a nation in the 
name of Conservatism, placing himeelf at 
the head of a heterogeneous band of adven- 
turers whose chief desire is to bring about the 
subversion of the Constitution, and who openly 
uvow they will discard their patron. In the name 
of order and good government, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has placed himeelf at the head of this 
motley band of conspirators against the 
Republic. | . 
he members of this unnatural coalition 
are beginning to split asunder even be- 
fore they are brought face to face with 
their political foes. The Imperialists, oon- 
scious that the Marshal is pleying their 
game, and that their partisans have for the 
most part replaced the dismissed Republican 
officials, make no secret of their aims, and 
hardly deem it necessary to maintain the 
appearance of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. The Legitimists complain that they are 
being betrayed, and are beginning to avow 
their preference of a Republic to the Empire; 
the Ministerial organs warn the Bonapartiste 
that their assumption will not be recognised ; 
and the Minister of the Interior has felt it 
necessary to address a circular to the prefeots 
informing them that the 1 of the 
Government can be accorded only to those of 
the candidates whose addresses do not deviate 
from the policy of conciliation and union among 
all sections of the Oonservative party.” The 
Bonapartists perfectly understand the irony of 
these instructions. They abate nothing of their 
claims. * are too strong to be meddled 
with, even when they talk treason, oonfident in 
the belief that the Goverument are playing their 
e, and that whatever the President may 
ose by his appeal to the country, they are sure 
to increase in strength. 

Meanwhile the Republicans remain passive, 
except in the use of the Press. Their list of 
candidates is already chosen, and they are ready 
for the election, come when it may. If they 
eventually succeed, it will be in the face of 
obstacles such as have rarely been seen in poli- 
tical warfare. At headquarters M. de Fourtou 
is incessant in his prosecutions, in his efforts to 

g the Press, to stop the circulation of Repub- 

ican publications, to prevent meetings, and in 
closing cafés and other places of public resort. He 
is everywhere zealously served by the new func- 
tionaries. The prefects and their subordinates 
scarcely attend to aught elee but the work of 
repression. Although the Ministerialists are 
everywhere a prey to divisions, the administra- 
tive officials, says one account, show a zeal 
which has rarely been equalled and never sur- 
passed. When the elections are over, France 
will resemble a vineyard which has been visited 
a storm. All the independent vines 
will be laid low, and only those left stan 
which are * up by Government 
stakes.” To be a supporter of the Constitution 
as it exists is treated as a crime. Mac- 
Mahon and his creatures ostentatiously avow 
their anxiety to consult the country ; in prac- 
tice they are straining every nerve to stifle its 
voice—and this in the name of Conservatism ! 
The quiet attitude of the Liberal party goads 
them to desperation. Speaking from nal 
observation in many districts, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times remarks :—‘‘ From what 
I have seen, however, I could scarcely say that 
this astounding Administrative organisation 
will not deprive the Republican party ofa few 
of the arrondissements particularly drilled with 
a view to anti-Republican elections; but I do 
not think 1 am wrong in maintaining that the 
sevens of the future Chamber will ng to 

4 * 

Such an issue of the electoral conflict in France 
would indicate an intelligence, political virtue, 
and independence rarely equalled. When the 
mass of the people can prove themselves a match 
for educated and genteel conspirators against 
the national institutions, who would be con- 
temptible but that they have got possession of 
all the sources of power, their future can hardly 
be otherwise than promising. It is a sure sign 
that they are imbued with those qualities which 
constitute a t nation, and possess a patience 
and moderation which must 2 1 
over the veiled despotism of a hon, tl 
effete claims of a Bourbon, the imposture and vio- 
lence of a Bonapartist faction, and the machina- 
tions of a great clerical organisation. Never did 
France show herself so worthy to take rank with 
the free commonwealths of the world as at the 
present moment, and with all Euglishmen, who 
are happily at one in this matter, we devoutly 


who are 
doing their utmost to get a Chamber that will | 


trust that she may emerge from her t 
political trials into the enjoyment of a Ge and 
settled constitution. 7775 
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THE EDUOATION VOTE. 


Tux fact that the education vote is now close 
upon two millions is, so far as it goes, satisfac- 
tory evidence that the attention of the country 
is thoroughly roused to the importance of the 
subject. We have no sympathy whatever with 
those who express either amazement or fear at 
the largeness of the amount. A country that 
expends from twenty to thirty millions annu- 
ally on machinery for destruction, is surely not 
doing anything out of the way in expending a 
modest two millions on the moral and intel- 
lectual preparation of its children for that 
better time when the world will be ruled by 
reason instead of bayonets. It is the one item 
of our national expenditure, the growth of 
which should be eagerly welcomed. It is a 
significant sign of a tendency destined to be- 
come more and mote marked in the national 
finance of the future to teplace unproduotive 
extravagance by judicious outlay on productive 
institutions enriching the whole life of the 

eople. Notwithstanding many imperfections 
in our present system which Lord Sandon did 
not affect to conceal, the statistics be gave 
showed that on the whole we are getting our 
money’s worth. There is accommodation now 
for very nearly three and a-balf miilions of 
children. This would not leave any great 
deficiency if the schools had been distributed in 
the ratio of local requirements. But one evil 
of the system by which Government has paid 
premiums on sectarian zeal, has been the 
erection of schools, not according to local 
requirements, but according to the force of 
denominational zeal in euch particular district. 
Thus it comes to pass that some favoured 
localities have schools in excess of their require- 
ments, while others are left comparatively 
destitute. On this account there is much yet 
to be done before school places are provided 
sufficient for the necessities of the nation. There 
is no machinery which does this kind of work 
so well as school boards; and therefore, in the 
interests of sound economy—economy, that is to 
say, not of rates but national resources—it is 
greatly to be regretted that the Act of 1870 
afforded such unwise encouragement to the 
- spasmodic and ill directed efforts of a sectarian 

ropaganda. That weak point, in a generally 

neficent measure, ought never to be for- 
gotten. It ought to have a most important 
practical influence on, our judgment of men and 
measures in the future. 

With regard to the educational results 
B by our increased expenditure, it must 

confessed that they leave very much to be 
desired. Thus, while there were actually on the 
registers of aided schools last year nearly 
200,000 children over twelve years of age, and 
therefore old enough to have passed the sixth 
standard, there were only 2€,451 presented for 
examination in thut standard, and of these 
little more than half passed successfully in all 
subjects. Again, out of all the children in the 
three upper standards only 89,186 were pre- 
sented in examination in one or more specific 
subjects, such as physiology, geography, 
history, &c., and of these 66,026 passed success- : 
fully. Out of about two million children in 
average attendance such a result is discouraging 
and even humiliating. It should never be for- 
gotten that education fails even of its lowest 
practical aims if it fails to awaken a delight in 
1e iding or to give an interest in the intellectual 
wonders and moral responsibilities of life. 
Now, such an object is not secured when a child 
is qualified only to stumble uncertainly through 
a r paragraph with an ignorant mis- 
understanding of half the allusions involved. 
No love for study has been awakened, no appre- 
ciation of mental pleasures has been inspired. 
And small blame can be cast upon the recipients 
of such a mockery of education if their only 
amusement is the public-house or the penny 
theatre, or if they should be incompetent to 
discharge intelligently the duties of citizenship 
im by an extended franchise. 
he means of remedying such defects are not 
to be found in merely multiplying school pla:zee, 
or even in a higher average of attendance. In 
the discussion preceding the education vote, 
Mr. Samuelson and Sir John Lubbock did — 
ase 


service by insisting upon a more rational 

ticity in our system of education both for 
ersand scholars. The former gentleman 

moved a resolution condemning that portion of 


the English code which absolutely requires resi- 
dence within the walls ofa college asa condition 


of —— age: 3 This is not required in 
Scotland, and itis maintained in England solely 
in the denominational interests of 
Excluding the Catholics as an insignifjcant 
minority, the Anglican Oburch is the only one 
in this country which persists in regarding ele- 
mentary education mainly as a fm ot of sec- 
tarian propaganda. Its members are willing to 
build, and in some slight proportion to maintain, 
special institutions for training teachers, because 


e Church. | 
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under our present system they are favoured and 
protected in the use of such teachers as mis- 
sionary agents, In the Free Churches this 
motive is wanting; they have come to regard 
elementary education as a department of the 
secular Government; and they do not under- 
stand why they should be called upon to supple- 
ment rates and taxes by voluntary ooutribu- 
tione. The result is that unsectarian training 
colleges are not likely to be multiplied or ex- 
tended in any considerable degree. The dis- 
proportion between their accommodation and 
that of ecclesiastical institutions is already so 
great that the Church has practically almost a 
monopoly of the training of teachers, When 
the buildings are once raised the Government 
grants make them very nearly, if not quite, 
self-suppotting, The demand on voluntary 
benevolence is therefore not large, and it seems 
unfair that at so trifling a cost to themeelves 
the clergy and their zealous disciples should be 
able to colour with their own views the whole 
elementary education of the country. The proper 
plan would be for the Government to enable 
the greater school boards, or a union of several 
boards to maintain training colleges of their 
own. But there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of such. a scheme so long as residence 
within the walls is insisted upon as essential. 
Indeed, if that condition were done away with, 
we have every reason to believe that one or two 
unsectarian training colleges would imme- 
diately be started in London and others doubt- 
less in varieus parts of the country. But such 
institutions would only be a makeshift pre- 
pariog the way for the better and more effec- 
tual plan we bave suggested. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Samuelson was supported by Mr. 
Forster; and we have no doubt that when a 
Liberal Government comes again into power 
the proposals of the former gentleman will 
bear fruit. Mr. Samuelson also called atten- 
tion to the use made by the Scotch of their 
Universities in the training of teachers, and to 
the total dissociation between our English 
Universities and our elementary schools. But 
this is a wide subject upon which we cannot 
enter at present. Sir Jotn Lubbock demanded 
greater latitude in the selection of subjects to 
be taught in primary schools. For reasons 
given above, we have very much sympatby 
with his views; but they cannot be effectually 
carried out apart from such reforms in the edu- 
cation of teachers themselves as were suggested 
by Mr. Samuelson. 


LOSS OF A MISSIONARY AND FAMILY. 
Towards the close of last week telegrams from 


Navigation Company’s steamer Cashmere, which 
went ashore near Cape Guardafui, and became a 
total wreck. It is with deep regret that the 
directors of the London Missionary Society report 
that among the passengers of this ill-fated vessel 
were two families connected with the society’s 
mission in Madagascar which were returning to 
England. The Rev. T. G. Beveridge, Mrs. Beve- 


the Rev. T. Rogers, one of their children, and a 
nurse, have by this calamity met with a watery 
grave. Mr. Rogers, with two children, one belong- 
ing to each family, has mercifully escaped. For 
full details of the event, the directors await the 
arrival of Mr. Rogers, who may be expected in 
England in about ten days. A calamity like this 
has not occurred in the history of the society for a 
very long period. 
wr3̃—:ä— — —— 

Mr. H. C. Barkley, the author of ‘‘ Between the 
Danube and the Black Sea,” is writing a Christmas 
book, to be published by Mr. Murray, called My 
Boyhood : A True Story.” } 

Elsewhere we insert an advertisement of the new 
four per cent. funded loan of the United States 
Government for seven hundred millions of dollars, 
which is A r the English market by 
Messrs. Rothschild and other eminent financial 
firms. Particulars will there be found of the price 
of issue, and other necessary information. 

REGISTRATION OF VoOTERS.—The last day for the 

yment of poor-rates 45 * Jan 5 is ms 2 
lnst., to enable persons on the nex 
register of voters; and it is bes the last day for 
sending in claims by county electors. 

THE BaRNARDO ARBITRATION.—The arbitrators 
in the case of Dr. Barnardo and the Rev. G. Rey- 
nolds held their dr 1 on sitting on Satarday. 
Mr. Wontner closed Mr. Reynolds’s case on Thurs- 
day, and on Friday the case of Dr. Barnardo i 
on. Mr, Maule, 


umpire, having imperative ta on circuit, 
2 oase cannot be ame | Wed ext 
eee ee 

a, Stone d 5 It is felt on 


institutions at Stepney and at IIfor 
all sides 1 ad ment until autumn is 


very undesirable. A inoonvenient 
to the arbitrators, the case will be concluded with - 
out any lengtheped bresk.—Record, 


his fat 


Aden announced the loss of the British India Steam 


ridge, their son and daughter; Mrs. Rogers, wife of | P 


Titernture. 


— — 


SIR JOHN BOWRING'’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS.* . 


Sir John Bowring was a man far 
meriting either all the praise or all the blame 
that has been imputed to him. In the course 
of along and chequered life he could hardly 
have failed to do some things deserving of cen- 
sure; but, on the other hand, the one error of 
his life—the responsibility he incurred in pro- 
voking our second war with China—was an 
error only too well calculated to make his old 
associates forget his former services. After 
his return from China, he failed to recover the 
position in their esteem which he ee ge 
before his appointment as British Consul at 
Hong Kong. He was not ucconscious of this 
fact; for even his reconciliation with } 
Oobden, who, in the House of Commons, 
denounced his conduct as fla gitious, could n 
blind him to the alienation of the great majority 
of his quondam friends, who were of opinion 
that for an ex-secretary of the Peace Society to 
have become the author of the bombardment of 
Canton was in itself a monstrous act of ter- 
giversation. 


It would, however, be unfair to 
judge of him by one blunder. It should be re- 
membered that he played many parts on the 
great stage. A disciple of Jeremy Bentham, 6 
founder and editor of the Westminster Review, 
an advocate of the repeal of the Oorn-laws, g 
linguist of considerable reputation, a world- 
wide traveller, and an author of a large number 
of works (every one of which we are glad to 
hear brought him some profit)}—Sir John 
Bowring eminently deserves to be judged by his 
life’s work, and not by a single episode in his 
career—however unfortunate or lamentable 
that episode may have been. His son, Mr. 
Lewin B. Bowring, has given the public an 
opportunity of forming such a judgment. He 
has collected and arranged a number of auto- 
e fragments which he found am 
er's papers, and to those he has — 
a succinct and interesting memoir from his o 
pen. Mr. Bowring fraukly confesses that he 
does not entirely share his father’s political or 
religious opinions, while with re to the 
Chinese imbroglio he also admits that it is a 
subject of regret that a better cause of quarrel 
was not found than the Arrow affuir.” Thisis 
far more sensible than the course adopted by 
many 8 who think themselves bound 
either to defend or extenuate every act in the 
lives they are writing. Mr. Bowring hae 
allowed his father to tell his own story; and, 
although the volume is an exceedingly - 
mentary one, consisting as it does of early 
recollestions, disjointed notes of travel, 
reminiscences or anecdotes of public men, it 
fully illustrates the more marked phases of 8 
a ar which was eminently varied and com- 
politan. 

Sir John Bowring was by descent as well es by 
redilection a Radical in politics and a Unitarian 


in religion. He was born, and, by a singular 
coincidence, he also died, at Exeter, whisk was 
therefore associated in his mind with the events 
of his childhood. He cherished recollections of 
a succession of Unitarian ministere—of James 


Manning, “an Arian,” who was most populer 
with the poor; of Joseph Butland, a profound 


mathematician, whose nightly supper con 
of „ farthingsworth of periw „ of 
Timothy Kenrick, a man endowed with highly 


intellectual qualities; and of Dr. Lant Gar- 
penter, the eminent father of several equally 
of whom 


celebrated children, the loss of one 
the country has latly had occasion 
lament. Of Mr. Butland it is said. 


Mr. Butland’s style of preaching, though somewhat 
quaint, was often practical and eloquent, and there is a 
— in a sermon he published on the death of M 

lizabeth Rowe, which ruvs for nearly a hh 
excellent blank terse. I could repeat it from memory. 
It runs :—“* Not long ago thou wast what I am now 
one of the actors in this passing scene. To all thy woes 
I lent a pityiog ear —aud so it ran on in flow 
ing harmony. Yet the latter end of the good man’s 
life was disturbed by the introduction of an organ into 
the meeting-house. It ied to a rupture with the cap- 
gregation, and even as a hearer, ve, he never 


attended when the pipes were cujled into play. I have 
rita ener sat Sin thew ntes eer 
0 — = N f 2 
um te end, the pealing organ was locked into 
cé. 
is childhoo istion with 
Jgitarian minis 7 2 
| towards th an He says: “ 
have perhaps hardly def myself what 4 
Diasen mir wag or ought to be, but in 
aa dae ae a a eee ——— —— 
* Autohiographia R Sir John Bow: 
ing. L 
F wey» Bowalye 
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the circle where I moved, he was an object of | conspired with others to effect the escape of the | as an important contribution to the political 


boundless reverence, his visits were anticipated 
with awe and sometimes with apprehension, and 
always recollected among the memorabilia 
worthiest of note.” Inetead of mounting the 
ulpit, John Bowring entered the counting- 
ouse, mastered all the intricacies of trade both 
at home and abroad, and had much experience 
of the dark, as well as the bright, side of 
mercantile adventure. He did much to improve 
our system of public accounts, and in concert 
with Mr. George Villiers (afterwards Lord 
Clarendon) attempted to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty with France, but they were baffled 
by Louis Philippe’s selfishness and M. Thiers's 
infatuated adherence to a protective policy. 


Dr. Bowring's relations with Bentham must 
have been of a peculiarly intimate charactor, 
but yet his notes of conversations with the philo- 
sopher are far from beiug so full or so enter- 
taining as might have been looked for. This, 
however, is worth recording :— 

His countenance so greatly resemblei that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin that David Ricardo purchased a bust 
of the American, supposing it was intended fur the 
Eoglish philosopher. So much was Bentham in ad- 
vance of his age,that Sir Samuel Romilly recommended 
bim not to publish several of his works, as he felt 
assured that printing them would lead to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Many of his writings I have not 
deemed it safe to give to the world, even after his 
death, so bold and adventurous were some of bis specu- 
lations, but they remain in the arvhives of the British 
Museum, and at some future time may be dragged into 
the light of the day. 

As our readers are aware, Bentham gave 
orders that after death his body should be 
dissected. This operation was performed by Dr. 
Sutherland Smith, who delivered over the 
remains (amidst a storm of thunder and light- 
ning) a beautiful lecture on the character of the 
great legist.“ The skeleton, clad in Bentham’s 
own garments, is still kept in a mahogany box 
in University Oollege, it having been presented 
to the authorities of that institution by Lord 
Brougham, to whom Sir John Bowring avers 
„it never belonged, and who had not the least 
authority for his intrusion.” This anecdote is 
eminently characteristic of Brougham. 


„Thomas Perronet Thompson,” he describes 
as ‘‘one of his most honoured and beloved 
friends,“ but it is only right to mention the 
fact that the good old general was one of the 
fiercest assailants of his friend’s policy in China, 
and we believe that in consequence the breach 
between them was never healed. General 
Thompson hud a good deal of dry good humour, 
which unfortunately was not always appreciated 
in the House of Commons. Sir John Bowring, 


— — an instance to the contrary. He; 
i 


was speaking one occasion amid considerable 
signs of impatience, whereupon he remarked 
that ‘‘he hoped some indulgence would be 
accorded to so rare a personage as a living 
Governor of Sierra Leone.“ This appeal proved 
successful, and he was good - humouredly 
allowed to proceed. Thompson was Governor 
of Sierra Leone at four or five-and-twenty, an 
appointment which he received through the 
influence of the anti-slavery party. Sir John 
gives no anecdot:s of Wilberforce, Clarkson, or 
their associates, but his account of the Abbé 
Gregoire will be read with interest :— | 


Gregoire was a most eloquent man, and was mainly 
occupied with the question of negro emancipation, bis 
enthusiasm on behalf of the blacks being exbibited in 
impassioned and emphatic expressions. His sympatby 
for them was intense, and he was one of the most 
courageous and active coadjutors of Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Allen, and the other Abolitionists. He had 
gathered ther a large library of works written by 
people of colour, and a very curious collection it was, 
consisting, if I recollect aright, of two or three hun- 
dred volumes, among which were books of which female 
negroes were the authors. Hayti furnished large con- 
tributions, and the newspapers of that island were 
certainly conducted with no small ability. In Gregoire's 
house the most interesting people of colour were 
Labitualiy congregated. I remember many who had 
a considerable reputation in France and Europe. 
Pescay, the physician under whose care and keeping 
Napoleon placed Ferdinand VII. of Spain while a 
prisoner in France, was a black man, and as there was 


no doubt that he was expected to play the part of 


reporter and spy, his appointment may be deemed good 
evidence of the value attached to his capacity by the 
sragacious French ruler. General Roche was a half- 
caste, but I have heard his military talents extolled. 
Sir John Bowring was a born linguist. He 
declared that it was scarcely more difficult to 
acquire five languages than one, and that he 
often dreamed in the foreign languages he bad 
mastered. The extraordinary facility with 
which, without any great application, he picked 
up one language after another, was of great 
service to bim in extending the range of his 
acquaintances in continental and other coun- 
tries. He could scarcely have enjoyed the 
friendship of Louis Philippe and Leopold I., of 
Humboldt and Lafayette, of Bunsen, and 
Lamartine, of Niebuhr, and Deak if he had not 
been a walking ape Perhaps the most 
eventful incident in his career was his arrest in 
France, in the year 1822, on a charge of haying 


„quatre Rochelle,“ young men of 

family who had been convicted and were 
actually guillotined by the Bourbons for having 
sung Republican songs in the streets. When 
arrested he happened to be in the company of 
Mr. Mark Phillips, afterwards M.P. for Man- 
chester. He says :—‘‘ As to the two charges 
on which the French Government chose after- 
wards to rest their justification for my detention, 
I did not hesitate to avow my guilt, and told 
the Procureur that I would have given ny 
right hand to save the youths from the fats to 
wkiek they had been so cruelly condemned.” 
He was never brought to trial—Mr. Canning 
insisted on his liberation—and after six weeks’ 
confinement he was allowed to return to Eng- 
land. He had interviews with Gregory XVI. 
in 1836 and Pius IX. in 1861 :— 


He (Pius IX.) was habited in a simple garment of 
white flannel, and seated me A nn to him at his 
table, on which lay a few official papers for signature. 
His reception was very cordial, and on my leaving he 
shook me most warmly by the hand. He expatiated on 
many matters—Chinese, of course, . especially—asked 
for a variety of information, and himself introduced the 
subject of Italy. I did not conceal my opinions as to 
the policy which ought to be pursued, and I must say 
that he listened with the greatest amenity and good 
humour while I gave reasons for not concurring in bis 
conclusions. I thought it would be a blessing for him 
to be disembarrassed of his temporal sovereignty, with 
all its financial cares and complications, and I felt 
assured that the removal of the French troops would 
immediately lead to the loss of his temperal dominion. 
He acknowledged thut there was something great in the 
idea of a united Italy of twenty millions, with Rome for 
the capital, but said the thing was impracticaole. I 


did not think so, and saw no other safe or satisfactory 
conclusion. e 


Sir John Bowring gives an animated account 
of his interviews with Mehemet Ali, who, 
although in point of moral character hardly one 
degree removed from a wandering Bedouin, 
was yet a man of remarkable energy and intel- 
ligence—a fact to which Mr. Oobden, who also 
made bis acquaintance about the same time, 
bore emphatic testimony. But Bowring’s re- 
collections of celebrities are on the whole of a 
superficial character. One of the best things in 
the book is the account he gives of a visit which 
he paid to Abbotsford in the year 1830 :— 


I could not resist the fascination of Sir Walter's re- 
peated invitations, and nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness with which he has welcomed me. I found him 
writing for tho Waverley Novels; but he locked up 
his manuscript, and has devoted to me every moment of 
his time. He has led me over his grounds, talking of 
all possible 4 discourse rich, racy, and de- 
lightful, though he has been a little overwhelmed by 
the news of the sud -en death of a ward of bis (Lady 
Northampton), the motber of eight young chilc ren. 
His style of living here is far more expensive than I 
magin It is a sort of baronial abode, the servants 
being numerous, the house splendid, and the rooms 
decorated with rich works of art and remnants of anti- 
quity, contributions from wey part of the world. In 
one is his bust by vom §, whom he told me some 
anecdotes—of his ecstasy when he caught a huge fisb in 
the Tweed, &c.), and the famous silver cup filled with 
human bones, sent him by Byron. He showed me his 
grandfather's picture, with his long beard, which he 
had vowed never to shave till the Stuarts were restored ; 
and @ propos of this, he mentioned some delicious con- 
versations with the present King, who insisted on knowing 
what Sir Walter would bave done had the Pretender 
. in his time. He said that the King always called 

rles the Pretender, while he (W. S.) always called 
him the Prince. He gave me many curious particulars 
of his early history, and said he bad forgotten emer 
that had 4. to him since he was three years old. 
He told me mauy interesting things respecting his 
novels, and the personages in them, bis interview with 
the late Queen, the Princess Ubariotte, Burns, Byron, 
and others. More eloquent men I have k:.own, I think, 
But I never knew anyone so attractive. The variety of 
his conversation is stupendous, while it overflows with 
the most agreeable anecdotes, and almost every person 
who has figured in modern times has been in some wa 
or other connected with him. His manner of talking is 
without the smallest pretence, and is gentle and humo- 
rous. His eye has a constant play upon it aud aronnd 
it. His dress is that of a substantial farmer—a short 
green coat with steel buttons, striped waistcoat and 


or and he put on light gaiters when he sallied 
ort 


It must be confessed that this letter is a 
little tantalising, not for what it says but for 
what it does not say. It is a pity the writer 
failed to take a note of ‘‘ the interesting 
things” which Sr Walter told bim about bis 
novels and the characters in them, as well as 
concerning the personages whose names are 
enumerated in the letter. 


Sir John Bowring’s ‘‘ Recollections” do not 
throw much light upon the Eastern Question, 
but they include a copious report of a conver- 
sation on the affairs of Greece which he had 
with Mr. Canning in the year 1824. In that 
interview he informed the Minister that the 
Greek insurrection had been planned at St. 
Petersburg, and urged that Eugland should 
ally herself to Greece as the best means of 
securing the permanent independence of the 
new State. Weknow what course Mr. enn. 
took on the question, and what fame he achiev 
both for his country and himself by the sup- 
port he gave to the k cause. 

Although this work can hardly be regarded 


munten — — — p ]— AA Se 8; 


history of the century, it is valuable as a 
memorial of a busy and eventful life, and as 
affording some insight into the character of a 
well-known public man. 


MONTENEGRO." 


Wo cannot help thinking that Mr. Deuton's 
desire to give prominence to his contributions 
to magazines has led him intoa disadvantageous 
arrangement. Part II., in which he sketches 
the history of Montenegro, might fitly have 
followed Chapter I., and then the account of 
his travels, broken up by description and 
statistics, would have followed more naturally. 
But, as it is, the book conveys a great amount 
of information, well-condensed, and not other- 
wise easily accessible. notwithstanding the groat 
amount of interest that has been excited by 
later occurrences, in the gallant little hand of 
patriots. ‘‘ Montenegro” will aptly supple- 
ment the former volume—‘' The Christians of 
Turkey.” In both cases, Mr. Denton is able 
to speak largely from persoual experience, 
having spent long periods amongst the Monte- 
negrine, as well as in Bosnia, Bulgaria, Servia, 
and other parts of Eastern Europe. He supple- 
ments his own impressions by facts gathered 
from varied sources—from Mr. Freeman, Lad 
Strangford, and many others; and the boo 
may be regarded as, on the whole, the best 
résumé we have of knowledge respecting Monte- 
negro. Mr. Denton tells us that not only 
does this smallest of peoples” deserve our 
respect for the successful efforts it has made 
for the preservation of its independence; but 
it claims our sympathy inasmuch as it has at all 
times offered a ready asylum to the suffering 
subjects of the Ottoman Government, without 
distinction of race or creed ; and so sacred is the 
right of asylum regarded by them, and so great 
is the confidence of their enemies in their chival- 
rous character, that during the wars along the 
frontier Mussulman women and children have 
frequently sought and found a haven of safety, 
not at a —— from, but in the midst of their 
foes, and have lived without molestation 
among the Montenegrins, whilst these peo 
were en in a fierce s le for their 
existence with the brothers and husbands of 
the fugitives. In striking distinction from 
the practice of their enemies, female honour 
and life, and the helplessness of childhood 
have been always respected by them. 

Mr. Denton, in describing the physical fea- 
tures of the country, says Montenegro is pre- 
eminently a land of mountains—the chaos of 
limestone—(either prolonged in short ridges, 
serrated and ru with bluff irregular spurs, 
or bent in a circle enclosing a small plain of 
fertile land, as the crater is girdled by the sides 
of a voloano)— being the key to the history of the 
people, and accounting in some measure for the 
success which has crowned their long struggle 
to maintain their faith and independence, from 
the day when at Kossova the Servian power 
was broken, and its monarchy lost, down to our 
own time, when the troops of Turkey kee 
ceaseless watch over its northern, eastern, an 
southern frontiers. The principality is divided 
into Montenegro proper on the west and the 
Berda on the east. The soil is so porous that 
after a few hours no trace remaius of the 
heaviest rains, and the hay crops are often 
burnt-up during the prolonged drought of 
summer ; but it must be added that the different 
elevation of the various districts causes some 
diversity of climate. In the north, wheat, rye, 
and barley, maize, capsicums, and a little 
tobacco are reared. In the south, vines, pome- 
granates, figs, peaches, apples, cherriee, citrons, 
oranges, olives, mulberries, and tobacco are the 
chief productions. Oabbages, cauliflowers, 
potatoes, white and scariet-runners, peas, 
melons, radishes, and onions w around 
almost every cottage, and supply food alike for 
the peasant and his family as well as for the 
litter of pigs in the stye, which yield them the 
chief part of their food. Sheep and goats are 
reared in great numbers, especially on the moun- 
tain-slopes and in the valleys of the Berda. The 
roads are execrably bad, but this is in some 
degree to be accounted for by the necessity for 
constant watcbfulness to maintain iodepen- 
dence. The Montenegrins prefer to build their 
houses detached from each other, hence few 
villages. Even the capital—Cetinje, the smallest 
‘capital in the world — consists only of two 
streets and some seventy or eighty houses. 
Owing to the sterility of the rocky «oil, and the 
absence of outlets for industry, a large number 


are yearly compelled to emigrate to various 


surrounding countries :— 
The proportion of men, able, ready, and expected to 


* Montenegro: ils People, and their History By 
the Rev. WILLIAM Dewtox, M.A., Author of “Servia 
and the Servians,” ‘“‘ The Christians of Turkey,” &c. 
(Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
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bear arms in case of war—for these terms are convertible 
—is higher in Montenegro than in other countries. 
Age claims no exemption, and familiarity with arms 
from, and indeed in, the cradle, makes its sons avail- 
able at a far earlitr age than elsewhere, In the war 
with Turkey iv 1862 corpses of children under four- 
teen years of aye were frequently reported as found 
among the slain.” The present captain of Ni gurh, 
Juro Petrovic, narrowly escaped with bis life from a 
battlefield at the age of twelve, and a recent writer 
relates that on the occasion, a few years ugo, ofa review 
at Cetiuje, Prince Nuho'as, remarking a young man 
terribly scarred, aske him how he had met with bis 
accident, on which the soldier replied, ‘‘ 1 was wounded 
in the war under Mirko.” ‘* How old,” said the Prince, 
‘could you have been? you are scarce a man yet.” 
% J was thirieen,” said the young hero quietly. 

So pre tominant are the i teas of military service, so 
certain the nece-sitv of being called upon to take up 
arms in defence of his country, that at bis baptism the 
butt of a pirtol is put to the child’s mouth for him to 
kiss, and the pistol 1 self p'aced iu his cradle as natu- 
rally as with us a coral is given to an infant for a play- 
thing. Boys of six or seven years old are indulged 
with a dagger, and at ten may be seen strutting about 
with a rifle suitable to their age. One favourite toast at 
the baptism of a boy is, May he not die in his bed“; 
and no taunt goes home so surely to a Montenegrin’s 
heart as this, Your forefathers all died in their beds. 


None of the soldiers, saya those selected as the 
Prince's Guards, or as Pandours, receive any 
pay, and when called out for active service all 
provide their own provisions :— 


In stature the men are athletic, and well propor- 
tioned, though many of them, especially in the distric s 
of Tzrnitza and Biclopavlic, are unusual'y tall; their 
mien is warlike, and their tread firm, like that o the 
mouutaineers in general. A recent ruler of Montenegro 
was six feet eight inches in height, and instances of men 
who reach six feet six incbes are far from uncomwon. 
Their frame is sinewy and lithe. Their eyes are large 
and strikingly intelligent and animated, though without 
the fierce expression vf the Turks, Their nose is short 
and moderately aquiline or straight ; their mouth and 
chin are firmiy w.ouided ; their forehead is somewhat 
square; and whilst most of them wear the moustache, 
all except the clergy shave their beards, Their com- 
plezion from exposure, is usually of a sun-burot red, 
and their hair mostly blown. Intermingled, however, 
with people of this Serb type are those who have 
featurcs of a more classical character, and some writers 
have seen in these the remains of the Gieek and 
Roman col. nies which were displaced by the first Slav 
immigrants. 

The women are scarcely of middle height, thick-set, 
with fair but weather-beaten complexions, and gene- 
raliy with barsh features, the resu!t of early toil, which 
robs them of the beauty of early life. Those of the 
Berca are usually bloude, whilst these of the Monte“ 
negro proper are dirtinguisbed for their black hair and 
dark complexion. In mannere, both men and women 
have a natural unemberrassed air, and all travellers 
agree in praising their intelligenve. Their food is as 
simple as their mode of living is bardy and primitive, 
and to this the geveral good bealth of these moun- 
taineers must be attributed. Their usual ſood consists 
of coarse uuleavened bread made of Indian corn, 
polenta, cheese, milk, and vegetables. 


The Montenegeins are a nation of agricultu- 
rists, herdsmen, and shepherds. Being cut off 
from the coast, they are unable to devote their 
energies to commerce, ard their poveity pre- 
vents them, as a general rule, from employing, 
or even requiring, the aid of skilled artissus. 
Each family manufactures the coarse cloths 
and linens required for its use, and the simple 
garments, sandals, and shoes which they wear 
are of home manufacture. The land is of two 
kinds, arable and grazing. The former is 

sseesed by individuals, more usually by 
amilies; while the latter is the common pos- 


ses:ion of the people of the whole district in 
which it is situated :— 


There are no State domains in the Principality beyond 
some small property belonging to the two monasteries 
of Cetinje and Ostrog. and the largest landed proprietor 
is the holder of sixty acres The other possessicns range 
from freehold estates of two acres up to the modest 
dimensions of twenty acres. Although the arable lands 
are commonly held by a family, or, to use the significant 
Montenegrin phrase, by the house, not by the indi- 
vidual, yet each member of a family has the right, after 
conference with the rest, to separate his own share from 
the family estate, and to sell or mortgage his possession 
to his relatives, and, on their refusal to purchase, then 
to sell it to auy other person. No child, however, can 
claim a separate possession in land during the lifetime 
of the father. Up to the present time the practice has 
been for the sons <o reside with their parents, to cults 
vate the family land in common, so long as the fatber is 
living, and on bis death to continue to till the soil aud 
share the procee is in partuership (Zadrooga) ; though 
when the father is dead they may exercise the right of 
dividing their share frum that of the rest, Accordiugly, 
the primate and patriarchal system of holding their 
Jands in commou has been of late years frequently 
departed from, | 


As we should expect, the position of the 
women, as is almost inevitable in the case of a 
people purely agricultural, and so subject to 
fear of incursious, is very hard. Mr. Denton 
8a) 8 :-—— 

The life of the women is one of hard toil. 
to be r more of the material burdens of daily existence 
than the men, to the loss of their beauty. Their hfe is 
one of bumiliation, perhaps of inferiwrity, though nt, 
as in the Turki-h provinecs, of degradation. They are 
the companions, not the toys aud slaves of man, even 
though they may get more than their fair share of the 
duties which such companionship entails. 

Yet in few countries is the respect evinced for 
woman more distinctive or powerful. The 
protection of a woman gives to a criminal or to 


‘Lhey have 


| 


an enemy the most perfect immunity from 
danger.” The Montenegrins, though poor, are 
hospitable. ‘* What they have is freely offered; 
and there is no country in Europe in which the 
safety of a visitor is regarded so greatly, and 
where his protection is deemed so much a point 
of national honour as among these rugged 
mountaineers.” 


After having said that Mr. Denton gives 
admirable chapters on the Political Divisions of 
the Country, the Codes of Law and Admini- 
stration of Justice, we must content ourselves 
with presenting a further extract on the re- 
markable honesty of the Montenegrins :— 


One use which is made of the little plane tree in the 
centre of Cetinge is a deposit for found goods. 
Travellers in this country are as yet few, and the simple 
peasant, perhaps for that reason, is unperverted by 
contact with what is called ‘‘ civilisation.” Now, if one 
chanced to drop an article on the road, and it was 
four d by any one in Montenegro, the person who had 


lost the property might reckon on finding it laid at the 
root of the tree, or dangling from its branches, to be 
reclaimed by its owner, Few crimes, indeed, blacken 
the simple annals of these bigblanders, and, save for 
border feuds and forays, now, however, rare, there 
would occur nothing to disturb the quiet of the Black 
Mountains save actual hostilities with the Turks or the 
expectation of approaching invasion. During the first 
five years of the reign of the present Prince, three exe- 
cutions occurred within the Principality, and when it 
is borne in mind that Prince Nicholas succeeded to 
power after the assassination of his predecessor at 
Cattaro; that vendetta had always been the practice, 
but had only two or three years before been made 
punishable by death; and that recent legislation had 
placed the murder uf a Turk on the same fvoting as 
that of a Christian; and this in the teeth of inseterate 
practice and of old and even honoured tradition not 
soon nor easily forgott- n the criminal busivess of the 
Principality must be ackuowledged light. 


No more effective plea for a suffering people 
could be put forward than that which Mr. 
Deuton bas presented in this book: the records 
of his own personal experiences will, we are 
sure, carry with them a weight which could not 
attach to any merely general statemeut. The 
book is pleasant and readable throughout, aud 
is sure to be much and often referred to for some 
time to come. 


— 


_“ POEMS OF PLACES.““ 


Mr. Longfellow has compiled a book which 
will take its place worthily beside Mr. Pal- 
grave's Golden Treasury of Lyrics. If he has 
erred at all, it is in lack of selectiveness, and in 
a certain disregard of the more recent additions 
to poetry suitable for bis purpose. He is con- 
tent, too, to insert a few poems whose rele- 
vancy is of the slightest, and has omitted not a 
few which might more fully have found a place 
than some of the short extracta from longer 
poems. He treats only of England and Wales, 
leaving Scotland for some one else to handle; 
or perhaps he deems that in poetical cele- 
brations, Scotland and Ireland have been over- 
done and can afford to wait! There is plenty 
of material cer tainly—a whole section ready to 
hand, for instance, in Wordsworth’s records of 
bis tours. Mr. Longfellow arranges his matter 
alphabetically by places, and gives a full list of 
contents so arranged; but we must be allowed 
a small grumble that no index of authors is 
also given at the end. It will not unfrequently 
happen that a person remembers a poem of a 
certain author, aud yet may not remember the 
place; and this is the more serious omission in 
that many of the poems here are not merely 
descriptive of place, and are connected with it 
by a meagre dink. The compiler in his pre- 
face says,— 

I have often observed that among travellers there 
exists a kind of freemasonry. To have visited the 
same scenes is a bond of sympath: between those who 
have no other point of contact. A vague interest sur- 
rounds the man whom we have met in a ſorcigu land, 
and even reserved and silent people become communi: 
cative when the conversation turns on the countries 
they have seen. I have always found the pets my best 
travelling companions, They see many things that are 
invisi' le to commen eyes. Like Orlaudo in the Forest 
of Arden. they hang odes on hawthorns and elegies on 


thistles.” They invest the landscape with a human 
feeling, and cast upon it 


„The light that never was on sea or land 
The consecration aud the poet’s dream !’ 


Even scenes unlovely in themselves become clothed in 
beauty when illuminated by the imagination, as faces 
themselves not beautiful bec» me so by the expression 
of thought and feeling. This collection of“ Poems of 
Places bas been made partly for the pleasure of 
making it and partly for the pleasure I hope it may 
ge to those who shall read its pages. It is the voice 
of the poets expressing their deligbt in the scenes of 
nature, and, like the sougs of birds, surroundiog the 
earth with music. For myse'f, I confess that these 
poews have an indescribable charm, as showing how 
the affections of men have gone forth to their favourite 


haunts and consecrated them for ever, 

Mr. Longfellow bas shown no little care in 
exactly nad particular poems with par- 
ticular places. e have this from Tennyson’s 


Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Lone- 
FELLOW, (Macmillan and Co.) . 


— — 


„In Memoriam,” under the general heading of 
London Streets ” :— | 
67, WIMPOLE-STREET. 
Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the Joug unlovely street, 
Doors, where my beert was used to beat 
So quickly, waitiug for a hand,— 


A hand that can be clasped no more, — 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest mcroing from the door. 


He is not here: but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 
Aad ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 
We have this from Charles Kingsley :— 


DARTSIDE. 1849. 
I cannot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 
But I know that there is a spirit in you 
And e word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, rosy rocks, 
I cannot tell what you say, 

But 1 know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day, 


I cannot tell what you say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what you say, 
But I know that in you a spirit doth live, 
And a word doth speak this day. 
O green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And rose the colour of love and youth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay. 
Sweet earth is faithful, and fruitful, and young, 
And ber bridal day shall come ere long, 
And you shall know what the rocks, and the streams, 
And the whispering woodlands say. 


Mr. George MacDonald and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan are both unrepresented here. We 
are glad to see that Mrs. Knox’s sweet poem to 
the Thames is given, and that most perfect of 
sonnets of Dean Alford. The Wives of Brix- 
ham should have been signed at full, M. B. 
Smedley—-who has so recently gone from 
among us. 


0 THROUGH BRITTANY.”* 


Mrs. Macquoid, who has already compiled an 
admirable haudbook for Normandy, has found 
ground equally attractive in Brittany. It is, 
we think, a great pity that the whole of Brit- 
tany was not done in one volume, which wuuld 
certainly have given the work a greater chance 
of sale than we fear will be.the case, appearing 
as it does in two parts, the second after an 
interval of time. Not a little iu this book— 
conversational, anecdotal, legendary—good as 
it is in its own way, might have been 
retreuched, so that the completed tour could 
have been brought into one volume of not in- 
convenient size. For example, what possible 
interest for general readers can be the account of 
that al fresco breakfast—delicious though it no 
doubt was—in that charming green slope” 
near the Castle of Largouet, or what concern 
have we with the concierge’s toothache. If 
Mrs. Macquoid had been able to give him the 
cure he wanted, that might also have been of 
some service to us. Mrs. Macquoid has 
offended by the insertion of such personal 


details even more here than she did in 


„Through Normandy.” It is a great pity, 
because it imparts an air of book-making, 
where in reality the substance is too to 
be depreciated by this kind of small talk.“ 

Mrs. pore gear brings with her at once a 
fine historical memory, quick sympathies, an: 
ready tact, which enable her to adapt herse 
to the people and make her trayelling pleasant, 
and she reflects it in her writing. Her descrip- 
tions of Mont St. Michel, which hag so often 
been described, and Carnac, with its menhirs 
and dolmens, are admirable—no less than 
those of Quimper, Quimperlé, and Vannes. 
We can ouly sffurd space to give two extracts, 
to show how light in style, and yet how pic- 
turesque Mrs. Macquoid can be :—- 

From Mont St. Michel we went on to Carrac, and 
saw the curious old church at the beginning of the 
village, with its quaintly crowned porch surmounted by 
a huge uncouth stone canopy, said to be carved from 
the stones of Carnac. On the walls are frescoes repre- 
senting events in the life of St. Cornély, and in the 
churchysrd is a statue of the saint. 

Here on the eve of the Pardon, as evening falls, first 
a woman comes leading u sick cow, aud makes twice or 
thrice the tour of the church; then she stops before 
the saint’s statue and knee's down, seeming, it one may 
judge by her jerk of the rope to try to prevail on the 
cow to do likewise. Preseuily, in the growing dark - 
ness, a mau e mes witha beep, uud follows exactly in 
the womau's footsteps; a boy follows with a goat ; then 
more women and more cows—u«lways circling the church 
with the same sad, dowucast look on their Les Late 
in the uigbt they take their cattle down to the well; 


but they will not allow any stranger eyes to gaze on 
thoes wid bt rites. Some of our ade watched for 
several vights, but in vain. Evidently — 4 een 
posted, afd ‘uirectly strangers apprugcbed the spot 


there was nothing to be aeen. 
The priests dislike these mysterious rites, which are 


“© Through Britany. By KarhakIxR S. Macro 
author 4 ea Normandy.” Illustrated by T. 
Macevomw. Vol. I. South Brittany, (Daldy, 
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probably as pagan as the reverence with which the | 
of Carnac, and indeed most Breton peasants, ro- 
the menbirs and dolmens of their neighbourhood. 
ere is a 1 mystic link between the sombre, 
silent people and the weird, ungainly stones, to many 


of which miraculous powers are still attributed. 
Then this of St. Fiacre, at Le Fuouét :— 


The glory of St. Fiacre is its jus or rood-screen. It 
is certainly a most wonderful piece of carved wood- 
work, but we were greatly disappointed to find it 
gaudily gilt and painted in staring colours. The door- 
posts of the screen represent St. Fiacre in the varicus 
acts of his hfe. On tbe frieze to the right a wolf in a 
monk's frock is represented preaching, and at the foot 
of the pulpit is a fox coaxing chickens to come and 
listen to the preacher. Farther on the fox is running 
away pursued by the fowls, which peck at him ; farther 
on still the fox lies dead, and the fowls are eating him. 
Above the frieze is a gallery surmounted by a Calvary, - 
and supported by five arches with pendants formed of 
angels. In the niches are the figures of the Blessed 
Virgin and the angel Gabriel, and of Adam and Eve at 
the foot of the tree of good and evil. : 

The 2 on the eastern side of the screen is quite 
different. ere the pendants are boldly relieved 
figures, and are said to emblematise some of the seven 
deadly sins. The first is a disgusting representation of 
gluttony, and one of the others is a Breton bagpipe: 
player, or sonneur—a type of the excesses committed at 
the Pardons, of which he is a usual accessory. We 
wished we had taken our driver's advice and visited St. 
Fiacre in the morning, for so little lights come in 
through the cobwebbed printed windows, that it is diffi- 
cult to examine the immense amount of minute detail 
on this wonderful screen when the sun’s rays have 
gaown level. 


THREE MAGAZINES. 


The Eastern Question does not occupy quite so 
prominent a place in the three chief magazines of 
the month, asin those of the Jast, but there are 
two papers of considerable significance. One of 
these is the concluding portion of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’s memorandum, written fifteen years ago, 
and now published in the Nineteenth Century, with 
a supplement dated last month. It is to the latter 
that readers naturally turn with most eager 
interest. The expectations formed by the distin- 
guished writer after the Crimean war are far from 
being realised. It is evident that his faith in the 
recuperative and self-reforming powers of Turkey 
were far too sanguine. But his present reflections 
upon the recent development of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and on its immediate prospects are calm, 
impartial and rational. The course of the war 
seems a little at variance with his view that the 
invasion of Bulgaria is a mere demonstration, while 
the real aggression is to be made in Asia. But we 
are glad to have so well known a diplomatist’s com 
firmation of Lord Salisbury's suggestion that the true 


‘ remedy for hysterical fears of Russian designs on 


India is to consulta map. As to what should be 
done if Russia presses towards Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe does not give any distinct 
advice. It strikes us that he does not suppose the 
balance of power would be immediately destroyed, 
even if Constantinople were taken and the Darda- 
nelles opened. But on this point he is naturally 
reticent. A foreign writer in the Fortnightly 
Review, M. Emile de Laveleye, is, however, much 
more outspoken. His eulogium on the beneficent 
effects of English Government in our various 
dependencies is highly gratifying to our insular 
pride. He is of opinion that Egypt would be 
greatly the gainer by being brought under an 
English|protectorate, or evenannexed tothe Empire. 


It may be so; we should be the last to deny it. 
But whether England would also be the gainer is | d 


altogether another question, on which if it should 
come to be practically raised there will probably be 
some difference of opinion. M. de Laveleye, how- 
ever, is probably quite right in his opinion that at the 
present moment there would be no strong opposition 
on the part of any European Power. Of course if 
we took such a step we could offer no objection to a 
Russian occupation of Constantinople. That would 
then be a matter entirely for German and Austrian 
consideration. , 

But is a world-wide empire, a dominion ‘‘ on 
which the sun never sets,” of any advantage to 
us? The Nineteenth Century has an interesting and 
suggestive article on this point by Sir Julius Vogel. 
It is entitled Greater or Lesser Britain,” and 
directly against the policy of disintegration attri- 
buted to at least a section of the Liberal party. 


We can well believe that as political relations em- 


brace a wider and wider range, and as great issues 
are reduced to one or two vital questions of race, 
government, and religion, a time may come when 
the whole future of the world will depend upon 
the united action and mutual help of the English- 


speaking people all round the earth. That would | Royal 


be a power which gll the superstitions and de- 
spotisms of the world combined could not touch. 
But it is another thing to zay that united action 
would be impossible without an organised federa 
ben. Phis is founded upon the nen that 


* * 
— — — Cl ee 0 — — . 


moral forms and human sympathies will always in : redounds to the credit of the generous donor, 
the future, as in the past, be dependent on, and | gallant friend, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay. Let me 


subordinate to, external machinery of government. 


hold good. Buttimealone canshow. Meanwhile, rot 


our 


add 
that the pleasure I have expericnved in unveiling it 


We are by no means sure that the assumption will is enbanced by the knowledge that it has been exe- 


cuted by my cousin, Count Gleichen.” The Vicar 
of Wantage, Canon Butler, then introduced @ 


merely as patriots, but as friends of humanity, we | deputation of school children, who presented the 
should equally, with Sir Julius Vogel, deprecate | Princess with a splendid bouquet ; God Bless the 
strongly any such disintegration of the English Sara of e 1 bot by Pre 1 the 
race 8s would substitate hostile independence for | f ine an Planted © memorial e 


friendly federation. An attentive persual of the 


and the Prince then unveiled the statue, Their 
Royal Highnesses afterwards went to Lockinge, the 


paper will well repay the reader, though he may | seat of Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, where a large 
perhaps come to the conclusion that the practical | company had been invited to a garden E 4 
difficulties of the proposals made are scarcely | erte, ndent of the Times says that the Prince 


solved, 


The Nineteenth Century, true to its unfettered 


of Wales is a direct descendant of King Alired, 
being the thirty-third great-grandson. ‘* Thus the 
English throne has remained in the possession of 


programme, has two theological articles, which | the same family for over 1,000 years.” 
truly when read one after the other are like vinegar | The Prince of Wales is expected at Trouville on 
upon nitre. The one is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, in —— * tty be ger sal 1 K 
which he denies the immortality of the soul; the r lde 


of the early reti ement of Lord Beaconsfield in 


other is that of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol consequence ok the unsatisfactory state of his 
on the Ridsdale judgment, in which his lordship | health. The Conservative papers state that there 
maintains the immortality of the English Church | 1 te | none . — — ge 
Establishment. The former is too grave a subject ne ae Soe ** ; 

to be handled lightly ; but as to the latter article the past week, at which ai} the Minishers, wile the 


exception of Mr. Ward Hunt, have been present. 


it is really impossible to keep serious when 4 | After the meeting of yesterday, Lord Beaconsfield 
bishop undertakes to turn the Ridsdale judg- — down to Windsor, and had an audiencce of the 
ment into a great charter of perpetuity for the Queen. 23 

political establishment of religion. We are told | 2 2 22 * * — 3 
that the expression ‘‘a Free Church in a Free Lore y re 


conduct of the Government with regard to the 


State is as entirely obscure to the bishop as it legislation of the present session. 

probably is “ to those who are unwise enough to The prorogation of Parliament is expected on 
use it.” The bishop will not look at America for | Friday August 10th. _ 

an illustration, because ‘‘the Episcopal Church of Madame Goldschmidt, the once famons Jenny 


America is not so very broad or inclusive.” Perhaps 
not; but it is just as inclusive or just as exclusive 


Lind, is staying in Bath for the benefit of the 
waters. 


Mr. Froude bas asked that his name should he 


as it pleases its members to make it, and that is | withdrawn as a candidate for the Rectorial chair of 
what is meant —80 far as the question at issue is eae University. The coming forward of Sir 


concerned—by ‘'a Free Church in a Free State.“ 


ord Northcote in opposition to Mr. Gladstone 


Other articles which may be singled out for their is, he says, a challenge to the University te express 


exceptional interest are Round the World in the 


its opinion on the great question of the day, and 
he would not be instrumental in diminishing by 


Sunbeam,” by Mr. Brassey, M. P.; the Five | one vote the majority by which he trusted appro- 
Nights’ Debate,” by Mr. Grant Duff, M. P.; and | bation of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct would be 
Another Lesson from the Radiometer,” of Mr. * 3 ie NES 

Crookes. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Rejoinder on Authority n Saturday a new political organisation was 


in Matters of Opinion” is, of course, interesting 


formally opened in Bristol at a meeting attended 
by between fifty and sixty reseutetives of 


for its author's sake; but such discussions are not | working men’s trade societies. resolution was 


in his line. All of these are in the Nineteenth | passed asserting that the Liberal Associations do 


Century. In the Contemporary Mr. Gladstone deals | not sufficiently represent the working classes, = 


with a political question in which he is more at an advanced programme was then a 
bome, viz., ‘‘ Piracy in Borneo,” and gives strong Wai 
justification for the language he has used in regard | boards, the abolition of the game laws, triennia 


to the operations of 1849. 


cluding Church disestablishment, county household 
franchise, direct representation of labour, li 


Parliaments, compulsory cultivation of waste lands, 


In the Fortnightl: Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article international peace tribunals, extension of the hours 
on the Defeat of the Liberal Party is not very of polling, a satisfactory settlement of the reforma- 


encouraging for the present, but it lays down the 


tory labour question, and returning officers’ ex- 
penses to be borne by local taxation. 


only grounds of hope for the future; and Mr. | Earl Russell has consented to become a member 
Chamberlain’s description of the New Political | of the recently organised Mid- Surrey Liberal 


Organisation is a timely contribution towards such 


a foundation. 


Epitome of Hetvs. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales gave a garden | rules of the House, and they never had 
party at Marlborough House, on Thursday, fo the | those rules beyond what was their right ; 


Association, and Mr. E. C. Baring, of the firm of 
Baring Brothers, has accepted the office of vice- 
president of the Kingston branch. 

On Saturday evening Messrs. Biggar, Parnell, 
and O'Connor Power attended a me in Liver- 
pool Mr. Biggar said they, the Obstruc- 
tionists, had succeeded without infrin 


ueen. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prince | House of Commons refused to redress the 


Leopold and Princess Beatrice. 


grievances of Ireland, real obstruction might be 


The Prince and Princess of Wales were present recommended by the Irish people, and their 1 55 
willlo his 


on Friday night at a ball given by the Earl and | sentatives would be found . 
Countess vf ilton at tbeir residence in Grosvenor- programme. Mr, Parnell remarked that they had 


morrow. 


The Queen and Court leave for Osborne to- | have accomplished in the way of obstru 


to carry out 
not done one-tenth part as much as 


t 
u 
thought it best to let their opponents off 


The Princess Louise, who was accompanied by | easily. ey had never obstructed the p 
the Marcia of Lorne, on Thursday — the | business of House, Mr, Power said thay | Had 
‘Adi 


new bui 


which has been erected for the Royal | been threatened with “ muzzling,” but 20 long 9s 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the | the tax-paying class claimed the right of deri 
Blind at Upper Norwood. Among the company 


taxation, six members would retain the power ot 


resent were the Duke of Westminster, Sir Ruther- | obstructing bad measures. On Sunday afternoon 
rd Alcock, and the Dean of Westminster. A | Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and O’Connor Power 


concert was given by the pupils and teachers. 


delivered addresses on Irish Parliamentary poli 
— 71 at the 


After the singing, Sir Rutberford Alcock, the | to an audience of several thousand p Fre 

treasurer, stated that there were between sixty | Trade Hall, Manchester, The np all of 
and seventy pupils in the institution, and that the | a very extreme character, and were chiefly occupied 
numbers would be increased as soon as the funds 5 denunciation of the course pursued by Parlia- 


admitted, there being a debt at present of about 


ment towards Ireland. 


7,000. Mr. F. J. Campbell and the Dake of | On Thursday the propriety of laying down tram, 
Westminster also — the meeting, and his ways in the City again came before the Court of 


ce, in thanking the Priocess and the Marquis of 
rne for attending, anid that the Queen had ex- 
pressed her regret that she had not been able to 
attend and open the new building herself. 
Ww e was g decor on Saturday in 
honour of the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales for the unveiling of the statue of — 
Alfred the Great, and the town was filled wit 
holiday - makera. On the arrival of the royal party 
at the market - place, an address was presented to 
the Prince Princess ; and, in replying, His 
3 Highness said :—‘‘ I feel I cannot 
town, ever memorable as the birthplace of my 


illustrious, though remote, ancestor, King Alfred 4, 


the Great, without calling to mind his eminent 
virtues, his noble deeds, and his devoted patriotism. 
The fine statue which we inaugurate this day is 4 
splendid gift, and the presentation of it to Wantage 


this | simu]tangous offertories gathered in 


Common Council, which decided against the pro- 
posal by a considerable majority. 

A special meeting of the Court of Aldermen wag 
held at Guildhall on Friday to consider the return 
at the a * om Ward 8 Cheap, wh 
Sir John Bennett secured a majority of one. 
John Bennett was represen by the Solicitor: 
General. The allegations in the petition nst 
the return were vot gone into, the court being 


adjourned for this until July 27. 

he Hospital Sunday Fu nd, — from 155 Se 
0 
churches three weeks since, now amounts 


— 


is to over 


5 to the news received from the north 
of Ireland, the Orange anniversaries passed off on 
Friday without any serious disturbance. _ 

It is announced that the Hon. Charles Berkeley, 


- 
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brother to Lord Fitzhardinge, who unsuccessfully | 
contested West Gloucestershire in the Liberal 
interest in 1874, will not again come forward ; and 
that Lord Moreton, only son of the Earl of 
Ducie, the Lord-Lientenant of the county, will offer 
himself as the Liberal candidate for the constituency 
at the first election after he has attained his 
majority. Lord Moreton is now twenty years of 


6. : 

Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant attended at the 
Guildhall Police-court on Saturday, in order to pro- 
tect themselves in the eyes of the public and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench from the consequences of 
being wrongly supposed to have broken their 
engagement to do nothing, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to assist the publication of the a 
called ‘‘ Fruits of Philosophy,” which t 7 have 
ascertained is being sold in their name. Sir Thomas 
Dakin said he thought it was a case for the police 
to take in hand, and Inspector Pitney und ertook to 

‘eport the matter to the Commissioners. 

t is stated that no fewer than twenty-five boys 
have been drowned in the River Thames while 
bathing since Junel. The body of a lad was picked 
up near Lambeth Bridge yesterday morning, and 
was removed to the new Lambeth Mortuary, to 
await an inquest. | 

On Sunday (St. Swithin’s), at ten minutes past 
one, the metropolis was visited with a violent storm 
of hail, rain, lightning, and thunder. The storm 
was of short duration and to the eastward. 
Rain fell heavily at intervals during the afternoon. 

The Eton and Harrow Cricket Match at Lord’s 
— on Saturday terminated in a draw, heavy 

owers of rain stopping the play so often that 
there was no time to finish the match. In spite of 
the rain, however, over 5,000 people passed the 
turnstiles. When the stumps were drawn at 
half-past six Harrow had completed their second 
innings for 193, making their total 350, and 
ring 78 110 runs behind, with nine wickets still 

Dr. James Bryce, a well-known geologist, has 
met with his death while examining the rocks in 
the Pass of Inverfarigaig. He left Edinburgh on 
Tuesday for a ogical excursion in the West 
Highlands and Isle of Skye. Next morving he 

ed from Inverness to Foyers, and then to 

Pass in question, his body, seriously bruised, 
being afterwards found at the foot of a precipice 
over which he had fallen. He was seventy-one 
years of age. 

Mrs. Jury, who was sent out to Sydney by the 
friends of the Claimant, has returned to England, 
having failed to recognise the lunatic at Paramatta 
as her brother, Arthur Orton. 

The Irish assizes have shown a considerable de- 
crease of general crime, and even of drunkenness, 
in several counties. The agrarian offences have not 
been numerous, and the murder of Mr. Young at 
Castlerea stands out prominently as the worst of 
them. As yet no clue has been obtained in that 
case, the large reward of 500/. given by the Crown, 
and above 1,000/. contributed in the district, having 
failed to elicit any information. 

The sup Colorado beetle found in Dublin 
has turned out to be a beetle of quite another 
species, 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, on Thursday, called 
attention to what he termed the most fearful 
accumulation ” of cases on the motion paper. There 
was scarcely an order now made at Chambers which 
was not appealed against. 

Two sentences of death were passed on Saturday 
—one at the Stafford assizes, and the other at 
Leicester. In each case the condemned prisoner 
had murdered his wife. 

The Senate of the University of London have by 
a considerable majority decided in favour of ad- 
mitting women to degrees in the other faculties, as 
well as in the faculty of medicine. 

At Wimbledon yesterday, the Queen’s Prize was 
won by Private J amieson, of the 15th Lancashire 
Corps (Liverpool), with an regate at the three 
4 of 70 points, a score inferior by four points 
to that of 1876, which, however, was made in very 
favourable weather, 

A complimentary dinner was given to Sir John 
Bennett at the City Terminus Hotel last evening 

to celebrate his election as alderman for the 


Mr. Goschen, M.P., —— and 
r. Kirkman 


Sullivan, M. P. The Daily News re- 
marks :—‘‘If Sir John Bennett is worthy to sit 
down with the gentlemen of whom he was the 
guest yesterday, he cannot be unworthy in point 
of character to sit in the Court of Aldermen. The 
fact that he has been Sheriff of London, deputy for 
his ward, and a member of the School Board, 
returned to that body at the head of the poll ; that 
in various ways the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
has been shown in him; and that he has been 
deemed deserving of knightly honours from the 
Crown, make the hesitation of the Court of Alder- 
men to receive him among them a matter hard of 
com 


The Court of Cassation has again confirmed the pre- 
vious sentence against M. Bonnet Duverdier, with - 
out even the witnessee for the appeal. 

A statue of Shakespsare, ten teet high, and 
modelled by Herr von Miiller, has just been cast 
at Munich for erection in a park at St. Louis, 


United States. 
There is said to be a ing feeling throughout 


King John is considered to be too much under the 
influence of the prieste. He expressed his willing. 
ness to resign in favour of Alamayou, and hoped 
the British Government would support the Prince. 
Colonel Gordon has arrived at Darfur with a large 
force. 
The Government of the colony of Victoria having 
published a scale of rewards for the capture of 
sharks, shark fishing has become a favourite occu- 
ation amongst the fishermen and boatmen of 
— Bay. In one week in May over 3, 500 
sharks were captured by the fishermen of Sand- 
ridge, some of whom earned from £3 to £4 per day. 
Recently an immense shark, measuring between 
15ft, and 16ft. in length, was — in the bay. 
Last week Bombay lost a notable citizen by the 
death of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, head of the 
Parsee community, a man as distinguished for his 
liberality and public spirit as was his father, the 
first native Indian honoured with the title of 
baronet. All the banks in Bombay were closed for 
a day as a mark of respect to his memory. 
The hearing of the Antonelli will case was 
resumed at Rome on Wednesday afternoon. 
Counsel for the Antonelli family insisted that, 
inasmuch as Countess Lambertini had a regular 
civil position as the daughter of Antonietta and 
Angelo Marconi, she could not seek for other 
228 Counsel for Countess Lambertini urged 
er full right to do 80, on the grounds that in cases 
of suppositious birth or substitution of the child the 
law permits the production of evidence to show who 
the real parents are. The Antonelli brothers have 
made a formal demand of Countess Lambertini as 
to whether she intends producing in evidence some 
letters written by Antonietta Marconi to the Arch- 
priest Venditti, in which case they will raise a plea 
of forgery. It is supposed that this is to gain time, 
as the merits of the case cannot be discussed until 
the question of forgery is decided. The case was 
adjourned, The brothers Antonelli, through the 
mediation of Cardinal Simeoni, have sought an 
interview with the Pope, but His Holiness refused 
tosee them. One of the brothers called the next 
day and entreated admittance to the Holy Father’s 
presence, but was 88 ordered never to 
show himself at the Vatican again. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. — The 
company appointed for the revision of the Autho- 
rised Version of the Old Testament concluded their 
forty-fifth session on Friday afternoon at the Chap- 
ter 1 Westminster. The following members 
were present :—The Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Mr. y, Professor Birrell, Mr. Cheyne, Dr. 
A. B. Davidson, Dr. Douglas, Mr. Driver, Mr. 
Elliott, Dr. Ginsburg, Dr, Gotch, Archdeacon 
Harrison, Dr. Kay, Professor Leathes, Mr. Lumby, 
Canon Perowne, Mr. Sayce, Professor Robertson 
Smith, Professor Wright, and Dr. Aldis Wright 
(secretary). Communications were received from 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Dr. 
Chance, Dr. Field, and Mr. Geden, who were unable 
to attend. The company completed the first revision 
of Hosea, and proceeded with the revision of Joel 
as far as i. 7. They sat for ten days, the usual 
period of a session. The revisers of the authorised 
version of the New Testament concluded on Friday 
their seventy-second session, and carried on their 
second revision to the close of the 23rd chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. There were present 
during the session the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol (who presided), the Deans of Westminster, 
Rochester, Lincoln, and Lichfield, the Master of 
the Temple, Professors Brown, Edwin Palmer, 
Moulton, and Newth, Dr. Vance Smith, and Pre- 
bendaries Humphry and Scrivener. The next 
sesssion will be held in the early part of October. 

A RacE WITH AN Express TRAIN.— An exciting 
race took place on Friday from Dover to London 
between the continental mail express train and a 
carrier-pigeon conveying a document of an urgent 
nature for the French police. The rails, carriages, 
and engines, of the express train were, as might be 

of the best possible construction for power 

and speed. The pigeon, which was bred by Messrs. 
Hartley and Sons, of Woolwich, and homed” 
when a few weeks old to a building in Cannon - street, 
was also of the best breed of homing pigeons known 
as voyageurs.” The bird was tossed 
through the got i Moma window by a French 
official as the train moved from the Admiralty Pier, 
the wind being west, and the atmosphere hazy, but 
with the sun shining for upwards of a minute, the 
carrier pi circled round to an altitude of about 
half-a-mile, and then sailed away towards London. 
By this time the train, which carried the European 
mails, and was timed not to stop between Dover 
and Cannon-street, had got up to full speed, and 
was tearing away at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
towards London. The odds at starting seemed 
agaipst the bird, and the railway officials, — 
and confident in the strength of their iron horse, 
redicted the little atrial messenger would fail; 
ut the race was not to the strong. The carrier- 
pigeon, as soon as it ascertained its —2 took 
the nearest route in a direction mid way between 
Maidstone and Sittingbourne, the distance as the 
crow flies between Dover and London being 
seventy-six miles, and by rail seventy-six miles 
and a-half. As the Continental mail express came 
uffing into Cannon-street Station, the pigeon had 
— — twenty minutes, having ten the 
train by a time allowance representing eighteen 


Abyssinia in favour of Alamayou, Theodore t son. 


Toe Late Mr. MarsHmMan.—We regret deep! 
to notice the death of Mr. J. C. Marshman, of - 
cliffe-square, almost the only Anglo-Indian not in 
the service of the State who ever made himeelf a 
visible figure in the peninsula, and certainly the 
only one who ever received his whole education in 
India. A man with a splendid constitution, un- 
tiring energy, and vehement will, Mr. Marshman 
made himeelf from 1812 the working pivot of the 
great mission establishment founded by his father, 
and Dr. Carey, and Mr. Ward, and though always 
a layman, worked for twenty years asa sort of 
secular and unpaid bishop. He carried his qualities 
afterwards into secular life, founded the only 
weekly political paper in India—which he made a 
great authority—set up the first paper-mill, re- 
built and re-endowed a great college at his own 
expense—he gave away at least 440 000 out of a 
merely professional income—compiled the first 
Code of Civil Law,” a huge book, big as several 
Bibles, and then trauslated it with his own hand for 
the people, saying ‘‘that no man should lose pro- 
perty for his ease,” and for a quarter of a century 
without a break worked fifteen hours a day,— 
working, too, at full speed. The Court of Directors 
thanked him in a public letter for his educational 
services, and he 2 — the Star of India; but at 
home he was comparatively unrecognised, though 
his History of India” was a success. He pro- 
bably knew more of British India, its history and 
its circumstances, than any man who ever lived, 
and never passed a day of his life without adding 
to his information. Nature made him for a success- 
ful barrister, and there has been scarcely a reform 
in India during the half-century to which he did 
not lend most effective aid. He believed in ‘‘ ham- 
mering,” he said, and he hammered away some- 
times till he tired his readers ; but he never in his 
long life lost a cause, and he took up many which, 
to all eyes but his own, seemed desperate. Only 
twenty-five years ago it was impossible to open an 
Indian paper in any Presidency without reading 
abuse or praise of John Marshman. —Spectator. 


Tux Samoa, oR NAvicaror’s IsLanps, which it 
appears are likely to come, at all events tempo- 
rarily, under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, are a group of eight islands lying to the 
north-east of the Friendly Islands, between 13 deg. 
and 14 deg. south latitude and 168 deg. and 173 
deg. west longitude. The area of the whole group 
is about 2,650 square miles, and the collective popu- 
lation was estimated by the American missionaries in 
1849 at 37,000—a number, however, which was then 
considered to be diminishing gradually, though 
slowly. All the islands are of volcanic origin, and 
on many ot them are remains of extinct craters. 
They are generally surrounded by coral reefs, 
within which are the harbours. he climate is 
variable and there is much bad weather, especially 
during the winter months, when long and heavy 
rains, accompanied at times by high winds, are 
frequent. Generally the air is moist, and conse- 
uently the vegetation is luxuriant. The soil is 
ertile and seems fit for every tropical production. 
There are no fewer than twenty varieties of bread- 
fruit trees on the islands, and bananas, tobacco, 
sugarcane, coffee, tacca (from which arrowroot is 
made), taro, &c., grow readily. The only staple at 
resent is cocoanut oil, and of this even not a tenth 
part of the quantity which might be made from the 
existing groves is exported. There are not any 
native quadrupeds ; but pigs, cattle, and horses 
have been introduced and have rapidly increased. 
Poultry also is plentiful. The Samoans themeelves 
are of a kindly disposition and hospitable to 
strangers ; but they are indolent and deceitful. 
Perhaps about half of the inhabitants are nominally 
Christians. Their language is smooth and soft, and 
is the only one of the Polynesian dialects in which 
the sound of s is found. The principal islands of 
the group are—Savaii, the largest and westernmost, 
and which was pronounced by Captain Sir Everard 
Home, who visited it in 1844, to the finest and 
most valuable island be had ever seen ; Upolu, the 
most thickly populated of the group ; Tutuila, and 
Manua. Pall Mall Gazette. 

Tax REFUGEES FROM BosNIA AND THE HERZE- 
GOVINA.—A meeting on behalf of the refugees from 
Bosnia and the He vina now in Austrian terri- 
tory was held on Monday at Willis’s Rooms, under 
the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury. Among 
those on the platform were Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Lawrence, the Marquis of Bath, Sir R. Phillimore, 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M. P., Mr. W. E. Forster, 
MP., Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M. P., Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, M. P., Mr. Fawcett, M. P., Mr. Richard, 
MP., Mr. Mundella, M. P., Mr. Probyn, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, and Mr. A. Johnston. Letters 
were read from the Duke of Westminster, enclosing 
a subscription of .50/.; and from Canon Liddon, 
enclosing a contribution of ten guineas. The reso- 
lutions adopted expressed sympathy with the 
refugees, and declured that the effurts of Miss 
Irby and Miss Johnston in relief of the sufferers 
were worthy of the admiration and gratitude of 
Englishmen. Lord Shaftesbury eaid that happily 
the meeting did not need to discuss political ques. 
tions. They sympathised with the poor and 
oppressed Tuikish peasantry, but when it camo to 

e consideration of the Governments it was a 
totally different matter. [t is,“ his lordship 
said, but a choice of two evils as between 
Turkey and Russia. Let us thank God that we 
are not compelled to live under one or the other of 
those = . of administration.“ Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, who e a statement respecti 
the work of Miss Irby and Miss Johnston, said — 


4 tailes, 


the most careful estimate of the number of refugees 
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in Montenegro and Servia was 250, 000, and that 
the Austrian Government had in all distributed 
half a million of money among those who had taken 
refuge in Austrian territory. Mr. Gladstone, in 
making an appeal for increased aid to the refugees, 
said that they had been told that £15,000 at 
present represents the sum total of English bounty, 
while the Government of Austria, which had not 
been renowned in former times for any romantic 
generosity, had — half-a-million of money. He 
believed that to be a great under-statement, for he 
believed undoubtedly that what Austria had given 
in sheer hard cash for the relief of these people was 
over one million ; and while he admitted that they 
had the responsibility of neigubours, he could not 
see that their responsibility was greater than ours. 
He should be the last man to recommend that the 
Government of this country should substitute the 
easy machinery of a public grant for the free flow of 
private and general benevolence ; still, it was the 
case that we, asa nation, had had as much to do 
with the causes of the deplorable state of things in 
the Turkish provinces as Austria, The meeting was 
also addressed by Mr. Forster, Sir R. Phillimore, 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Forsyth, the 
Marquis of Bath, and Dr. Ziemann, the distributor 
of the Manchester Relief Fund. Subscriptions 
were announced to the amount of about 900/. 

THe TETIETHRONR.— An exhibition of the powers 
of the telephone was given on Thursday at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London, in the presence of a large 
company of musical men, scientists, &c. The in- 
vention is claimed by Mr. Varley, who patented it 
in 1870, and it was stated that the American pre- 
tensious were but feeble imitations. Wires were 
laid between the Queen’s Theatre and Canterbury 
Hall and back again, a distance of four miles, The 
instrument, however, was not played at the dis- 
tant station, as it is intended on future perfor- 
mances it shall be, but in the basement room under 
the stage, in order that it might be seen and 
examined by the visitors. The practical illustra- 
tions commenced by the production, in perfectly 
audible tones, of the familiar air ok Where and O 
where, is my Highland laddie gone?” The sounds 
reproduced were certainly not of the sweetest kind, 
but the interesting and important fact was that 
they were there. They were a little grouty and 
nasal, but they were hailed with loud cheers. Next 
came The Last Rose of Summer, thesounds, which 
somewhat resembled those of an oboe, being an 
improvement on the preceding ones. Home, 
sweet Home” proved still more successful, coming 
out with more volume and regularity than either 
of the other tunes, and the air of “ Cliquot also 
came out well. Most of the visitors afterwards 
inspected the apparatus in the cellar below, and 
examined it with great interest, payiog special 
attention to the mode in which the vibra- 
tions were collected before 
mitted through the electric wire. The inventor 
of the Telephone appears confident that he will 
be enabled to collect the vibrations caused by a 
speaker or singer and convey the speech or song a 
considerable distance. The modus operandi (says 
the Echo) is well understood in scientific circles. A 
number of tuning-forks tuned to the notes of the 
scale are caused to vibrate when the keys to 
which they are connected are touched, and the 
vibrations thus generated are transmitted as 
electric pulsations through any desired length of 
wire, and are delivered at the receiving end of the 
line with exactly the same rapidity, and conse- 
quently reproduced notes of the same musical 
pitch. It is, however, in the receiving instrument 
that Mr. Varley eclipses the efforts of his rivals, 
for keeping to his original device, he has succeeded 
in reproducing the electric pulsations as sound- 
waves of sufficient intensity to be heard in any 
part of a theatre. He employs a modification of 
the well-known ‘‘ condenser,” composed of sundry 
sheets of tinfoil separated from one another by 
sheets of insulating material—in this case paper 
soaked in paraffin or shellac. This condenser is 
so placed in a resonating chamber that the vibra- 
tious produced in it by the electric pulsations are 
imparted to the enclosed air and thence to a vibra- 
ting membrane, or drum, which renders them 
appreciable as musical sounds. So far this inven- 
tion does not rival Professor Graham Bell’s, but it 
is stated that Mr. Varley is adapting his telephone 
to the transmission, or rather reproduction, of arti- 
culate speech, and consequently will then be enabled 
to transmit the tones of a singer and reproduce 
them in a distant place. 


Gleanings. 


A punster was once thrust into a closet with the 
threat that he would not be released until he made 
a pup. Almost instantaneously he exclaimed, 
„O. pun the door.” 

A little boy 8 broken his rock ing-borse the 
day it was bought, bi 


horse till it’s broke? 

An old lady sleeping during Divine service in a 
charch in 4 let fall her Bible, with clasps 
to it; and the noise partly waking her, she ex- 
claimed aloud, What, you've broke another jug, 
you slut, have you?” 

The Manchester Aquarium is to be closed and 
the company wound up. This has been resolved 
upon at a meeting of the shareholders. Want of 
appreciation on the part of the public is the reason 
assigned for this pse. | 


reach 100.—Atheneum. 


being trans- 


s mother rebuked him. He 
silenced her by inquiring, ‘‘ What's the good of a 


Two ragged little urchins were standiog in the 
gutter looking at a lady who had just fallen down 
on the pavement. ‘‘It isn’t so much that I like 
oranges,” observed one of them, ‘‘ but what a lot 
of people you can bring down with the peel.” 

It is stated that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have approved of the architectural plans of 
the great hctel which is to be built on Northumber- 
Jand-avenue. The estimated cost of the hotel is 
150,000“. 

‘* My articles do not receive a very warm recep- 
tion of late,” wrote a lady to the conductor of a 
monthly magazine. Our fair correspondent is 
mistaken,” replied the editor; they meet with 
=, warmest reception possible. We burn them 
all.“ 

How To Import A PLAduk.— One of the London 
journals which facilitate the exchange of articles 
amongst their readers contains a notice from a 
person at Fareham that he recently received, 
through the post, a pill-box full of the Colorado 
beetles, from a friend in Canada. 

A Necessary Drawsack.—A friend of mine 
was in Russia last year, and having some trouble 
about washing apparatus explained to his landlord, 
and told him that Englishmen were in the habit of 
taking a bath every day. A bath!” said the 
astonished native. ‘‘A bath every day!” ejacu- 
lated the Muscovite ; ‘‘ why, you must wet your 
back! — Vanity Fair. 

PLENTY OF RESOLUTIONS.—We understand that 
the Royal Copyright Commission is not likely to 
make its report until next year. Meanwhile the 
commissioners are endeavouring to find a basis for 
their report by formulating a series of resolutions. 
These resolutions, we are informed, are now about 
seventy in number. It is probable that they will 


THe VALUE or 4 Comma.—The bankruptcy list 
of the previous nights London Gazette which was 

iven in a certain well-known newspaper should 

ave commenced with Henry Earl, of Bucking- 
ham Palace-road, Middlesex, lime and cement mer- 
chant.” Bat it was printed, Henry, Earl of 
Buckingham, Palace-road, Middlesex, lime and 
cement merchant!” A fine painted window has 
just been placed in Clifton Parish Church, in 
loving remembrance of ——, taken hence Dec. 23, 
1874, by his widow and his mother.” 

INCREASED DuRaTION OF Human Lire —The 
following extract is from a recently published 
periodical :—‘* Mach is said about the degeneracy 
ok our age. It is thought that we have lost the 
vigour and strength of our forefathers, and are 
growing weak and sickly. But statistics, carefully 
gathered, tell a very different story. The average 
size of Englishmen is larger than it was three cen- 
turies ago, for the armour worn by the knights of 
that time cannot be put on to-day, save by small 
men, The average duration of life is also longer. 
Accurate registers have been kept in Geneva since 
1560. The average of life was then only twenty- 
two years and six months; it is now over forty 
years, or nearly double. In France, four hundred 
years ago, the annual mortality in Paris waa one 
in sixteen; now it is one in thirty-two, which 
shows about the same ratio as in Geneva. In Eog - 
land, two centuries ago, the annual mortality was 
one in thirty-three—now it is one in forty-two, It 
is pleasant to know that the world is improving, 
and that the vigour and health of our race are gain- 
ing steadily, instead of declining.” In support of 
the writer's views I may quote a remarkable 
couplet from The Pricke of Conscience,” an old 
English poem composed about A.D. 1340 :— 

Fone men may now fourty yhere pas, 

And foner fifty als in somtym was. 
It would be quite as reasonable at this day to say 
instead of forty and fifty, few men now exceed 
seventy years, and fewer still eighty. But judging 
from the constantly-increasing duration of man’s 
life thus proved, during the lapse of five centuries, 
and the rapid — of science, a time may come 
when men of a hundred years will be esteemed 
young, and the man even two centuries old will not 
e noted as a prodigy.—Mr. D. Parkes in Local 

Notes and Queries, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PirLSs.—In all sores, 
wounds, bad legs, and sprains of any kind, this Oiutment is 
the. most efficient appication. It at once gives ease by 
a'laying inflammation and moderating the flow of blood to 
the part. Whenever the malady has been of long standing 
the Ointment should be assisted by Hollowsy’s purifying 
Pil's, which act upon the stomach and liver, guarding diges- 
tion from falling into that disordered state which the pain, 
restlessve 8. and fever attendig these ailments is tpt to pro- 
duce, and which much retards recovery, and sometimes even 
makes serious the slightest case. No mother or nurse should 
be without these noble remedies ; they are equally applicable 
to all eg-s and constitutions, ‘They purify the blood, regu- 
late its circulation, renew diseased structures, and invigorate 
the system. 

Kisanan’s LL Wuisny.—Universally recommended by 
the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicivus, and most wholesome. Dr. Hassall says :—‘* The 
samples were soft and m-llow to the taste, aromatic ard 
ethereal to the smell The Whisky must be 8 to 
be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.“ 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfie'd-street, London, W. 

OLDRIDGs’s BALM OF CoLUMBIA.—By the icreasin 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value en 
Cificacy ‘or replenish ng, invigorating, aud preserving the Hair 
either irom ialling off or turning grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete, It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy 2 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not i 
most delicate fabric worn es hesddress “at bome” or in 
promenade. In the “wursery” ite use is invaluable, asi 
furms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luzuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chemists, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and 118. only. Who'esale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. „ Wellington- street, seven doors from 
the Strand, London, W. C. 


ENGLAND vxxsus FRANCE.—For generations Chocolate 
has been 1 in large quantities into this country from 
France. We are glad to find the tables turned at last, and 
thet Cadburys, the Makers of the well-known Cocoa Essence, 
have opened elegant — at 90, Faubourg St. Honoré, 
Paris. — Their Cocoa Essence being perfectly — is a 
beverage far better suited to warm climates the thick 
heavy compounds of Cocoa with sugar and starch generally 


Births, Marnages, and Heaths, 5 


MARRIAGES, 


TOZER—CARTER.—July 10, at Buckhurst-hill Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. W. H. Charlesworth, Augustus 
Hall, second son of Alfred Tozer, Esq.. of Ivy Lodge, 

Woodfurd,-to Ellen, youngest daughter of William Carter, 

BS pe yy — 

.— July 11, at Hollo 

* by the Rev. Mark Wilks, Alfred Ede only son 
of Edward Bonser, of 6, Pemberton-road, Upper Hollo- 
wey, to Faun“, eldest daughter of Henry Keen, of Cath- 
cart-hill, Otte 

MOSSOP—RU'ITER,—July 11, at the Congregational 
Church, Harrogate, by the Rev. F. F. N Rev. J. C. 

to Sarah, elder 
te. 


Morsop, of Ravensthorpe, tughter of 
Thomas Rutter, Esq., The Laurels, Harroga 

CHADWICK— BUSWELL.—July 12, at the C : 
tional Chapel, Market yen by the Rev. W. E. 
Morris. Edwin Mentor Chadwick, of Sidcup, Kent, to 
Elisabeth Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. William Buswell, 
Market Harborough. 

COATES—TALBOT,.—July 12, at Lady Hun 
Church of England, Leamington, by the Rev. W. Sister- 
son, William Coates, of Toft Manor, Dunchurch, to Ellen 
4 second daughter of Francis Talbot, Whatton, 

otts. 

DRYLAN D— PALMER.—July 12, at Lewisham Congrega- 
tiona Church, James Dryland, of Bensham Lodge, Croydon, 
to Sophia Sarah Palmer, also of Croydon. 

PEDEN—GOUOD.—July 12, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Highbury New-park, London, by the Rev. John Edmond, 
D.D, Atexander Peden, of No. 1, Morningside Bank, 
Edinburgh, to Edith Mary, eldest daughter of Alfred 
Good, of 91, Highbury-hill, and 7, Poultry, London. 

ADAMS—MAY.—July 14, at Esher-street Con tional 
Church, by the Rev, John Marchant, Mary Elisa, eldest 

daugbter of the late Mr. George Msy, of the Admiralty, 

to William Robert, second son of the late William James 
Adams, Eeg., of 58, Fieet-street., 

TILSLEY—BU KROW .—July 14, at the Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel, Boston-street, Hulme, by the Rev. T. 
Addyman, William Tileley, of Market Drayton, to Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of the late Henry Burrow, of Man- 


chester. 
WOODMAN.—July 7 "ae Paddie b acid, 
u y > at i 9 esic 
taken when in a state of iar pail, camel by 
overwork and anxiety, Dr, William Bathurst Woodman, 
F. R. O. P., aged 41 years. Deeply lamented. He was in- 
terred in his own grave at the Highgate Cemetery, 13th 


inst. 
TIPLE —July 13, at U Norwood, Frank Stacy, second 
son of Rev. S. A. Tipple, in the 18th year of hi» age. 
YUILLE.—July 15, at Rast wood Vale, near G w, Bethia 
Brown Swith, wife of William Yuille, and s of the 
late William Smith, St. Andrews. 
WILKINS,—July 16, at 4, Cheriton-villas, Folkestone 
Samuel Jones Wilkins, late of Wert Brixton, in the 7a d 


year uf his age. Friends and old pupils will kindly accept 
this intimation. : 


„Free 


Epps’s Cacloinn (Quintessence of Cacho).—Cachoine 
por scases the ersentiel principle of cacdo, t ine, un- 
clogged by excess of nutritives and over-richness, as found in 
the natural caréo nibe, and in chocolates and coco is 
rel'y. The cacdo flavour here becomes aimond-like and 
vensified, and being uusweetened it affords wien made an 
exhilarat ng warm drink, extremely fluid and re „ and 
clean to the palate. Sold only in packets and tins, led 
“ James Epps & Co., et re Ch-mists, London.“ 
4 Bose, = —— pace’ Drss.— 
hite s ma n five winutes, bbous, 9, Ika, 
feathers, scar be ea veils, handk clouds, 
beruouses, Shetland shawis, or eny small article of can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, mes 
crimsun, mauve, purple, piuk, ponceau, claret, &., — 
per bottle. Sold by Chemi-ts and Stationers. ce 

Reckitr’s Paris Blüs.— The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mawly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general 
of the wrappers resemble that of genuine The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

Horniman’s TEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Horuiman’s „ in 
every town. Being direct Im porter, Horniman 

rautee the purity, strength, and flavour of all their teas. 
eir agents are conetuntly receiving fresh supplies from the 
Wholesale Jondon House, secured in tinfoil packets, 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved, 

Teetu, £1 ro £10 108.— Tux Comptetz Urs on 
Lower dr or Fourtgzen Pure Minerat Testu, 
fitted and fixed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
of stumps, loose or decayed teeth not being necessary in any 
case. This 14 — system of adapting artificial 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty's Royal 
letters Pateut; and a written utee given with every 


case that they will not decay or change colour, 54, Rathbone- 
pisce, Oxlord-street, near Toitentam- oourt - road. Mr. 
M. E. Toomey, Surgeen-Dentist. 


Advertisements. 
— 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED. 
0 —Salary, £60.—Apply, Church Secretary, Stamford - 
hill Congregauional Church, Scam/ord-hili, N. 


RWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY 
N° for the CRALNiNG UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHKISiIIAN TAN, Ac S. Approved 
cases received in the orde: of application, No a. 
CON'RIBU LIONS are earnestly reoueste: in aid o. 
new arene, ond wiil be — receiveu 27 acienow-. 
ledged by the Treasurer, 
shurch-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge ydenham ; 
— Rev. G. T. * 


Hon. Coster, 
Sou h Norwood, S. E. 
able at the General : 


——— 
— — 


Londou and South- Western Bauk. 
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65 & 64, 


ee CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETTS 


WATCHES - PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


| 
| TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed altera- 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooms, 


CLOCKS 


the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing, 
Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 


prices. 


op OS BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SCOTLAND. 


E SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains 


between London (St. Pancras) and Scotland is now in 
operation. 
Down TRAINS.— WEEKDAYS. 


Cc; A 

am. a. m. p.m. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) dep.) 5 150/10 30) 8 0 
rene arr.] 4 30 8 500 6 
Z » 9 20011 35) 8 40 
e » 3 20 3 2012 40 
INVERNESS ............ | 8 5s 2 45 


A—Pullman Sleeping Car from St Pancras to Perth by 
this Train. B—Pullman Sleeping Cars from St. Pancras to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow by this Train, C—Pullman Drawing- 
Room Cars from St. Pancras to Edinburgh and Glasgow by 
this Train. 

These Cars are well ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, &c, 
and accompanied by a Special Attendant, ard are ux- 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE in travelling 
The charge tor a seat in Drawing- Room Car is 58, and for a 
Berth in Sleeping Cer 8s,, in addition to the Firat Class 
Railway Fare. 

Through Carrisges are run between St. Pancras, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and Inverness, by the Down Express leaving 
Loudon at 8 0 p.m, 

D—The Train leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 a.m. has no 
connection with Inverness on Saturdsys, E—The Train 
leaving St. Pencres at 915 pm. on Saturday nights bas no 
eonnection with Trains noth of Edinburgh on Sunday 
mornings, 

For further perticulars see the Company’s Time-Tables. 


JAM&S ALLPORT, 


Derby, July, 1877. General- Manager. 


OULTRY FARMING.—A COMPANY is 

proposed TO BE FORMED to work the above busi- 

ness on a lorge scale with experienced manegeme:.t.—For 

Prospectns address, Poultry,” care of Mesers. J. Burbidge 
and Co., 62, Moorgate-street, London, E. C. 


1 bearing interest at the rate cf 
10 per cent, FOR SALE ata premium tha: will give 


8 per cent ce” to the purchaser.— Address, “ Zeta,” care 
2 r . Burbidge and Co., 62, Mcorgate- street, Lou- 
on, E. C. 


NVESTMENT for £100 to E800. — This sum is 
OFFERED in a emall Company formed recently, in 
which it is believed the profits will not be less than 15 per 
cent., and iu which the D.rectors have subscribed for over 
oue-half of the Shares, and the works are progressing most 
satisfactorily — Address, “Investment,” care of H. Born, 
115, Londou Wall, London, E C. 


Urn HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall under 
Collegiate disciplin:. Particulars as to rent of rooms, 


Scholarships, Ke, may be obtained on application to the 
Principal or the Secretary at the Hall. : 


1 TERRACE ACAD EM 7 
ASHTON-UNDERLTNE. 
Established 1829. by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


n HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The NEXT SESSION of this College will commence in 
the second week of SEPTEMBER. One Scholarship of the 
value of £50 per annum, tenable for two years, is open for 
competition amongst Students for the Congregational 
Ministry who enter then, Ali necessary information will be 
given by, and applications for admission should be made 


without delay to, the Hon, Secretary, the Rev. F. St 
Birchfie d, N . — 


11 HO USE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years), 
Priueipal— Rev. I. DAVIES. Terms, 50 to 40 guineas per 
an num. This School, conducted on Christian principles, aims 
at giving a sound physical, mental, and moral education. 
Reference to Miuisters and others. 


OUNTRY SERVANTS.—For Domestic and 
„other SERVANTS ADVERTISE in “The ENGLISH 
LABOURERS’ CHRONICLE,” the Organ of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Un ov, and only Village Newspaper. 


One Iusertion of five lines, Two Shillings.—63, Fleet- 
London, and P riory- terrace, Len, 1 


is enabled to offer to pur - 


newest designs at the lowest 


| 


WeALts WITHOUT MEDICINE, | 


inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhcea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nansea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: -— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver comrlaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head aud ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
bility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourisliment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F.R.C.S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice mn vain. Since th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking 2 meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept 44 very best thauks.—1 am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. Mary’s, 
Cu diff.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ale DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory streugthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, Ke. — Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousnese, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchionesa de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debili and nervous that I was 
unabie to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, coustaut sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together.. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful tome. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social positiou.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naplea, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. 

Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai] 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and biadder, and 


hemorrhoids. —Dr, RUD WURZEK, Professor of Medicine, 


and Practical M. D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 


“DU RBARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be b „ it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, and had digestion, which had lasted eighteen 8 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now. —J. COM. 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles,” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
; FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Id., at 28.; of llb., 38. 6d.; Ad., 63.; 51b., 146. 12ib. 
288.; 24lb., 50s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powaer in tin canisters for 12 
3 24 cups, 3s, 6d.; 48 cups, 68.; 288 cups, 30s, 
eu 


55s. 
D. BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobace. 
or dfinbing. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly noursh- 
„ than even meat.— lb., 3s. d.; Ab., Ga. : 
Nu., 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Ve aris; 19, Boulevard da Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 
Tomaso i, Milan; 1, Calle de Valy Madrid; 28 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse 

Vienna and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


Se 


e pace COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this school have passed the Pharmaceutical 
*ociety’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambrid 
Local Examinations in honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 
twenty four guineas. | 

For views and pro us apply to the principals, Messrs. 
11 ber Aer 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Principals— 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
: CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


MILL HILL scHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastsr— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and 3 17 

ellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Gouneil « 
the Philological Society, &e., &e. 
Vics-MastTer-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical of Man- 
chester, Member of London i prawn 6 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Ai 
College, Bradford, &c. 

JAMES A. H MURRAY, 5 (Edin.), B 

7 0 * 8q., * i * A. 

F. E. Is. Member of the Couneil of the Philological Society, 

one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 

lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; leo B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of Londen. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

A BMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, E⸗q., B A. Lond. 

Lavy KesipgsntT—Miss CORE. 
The SUMMER 1 commenced THURSDAY, 
y 7 . 
Fo: Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to 88 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee. S. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AAN WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLIsHED 183] 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 

Ia men have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
r bs Same Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


t 

SOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, 777 J. P., Wake Treasurer, 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec, 

“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”—Extract from the Cambridge Examimer’s 
Re Midsunmer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
he course of instrnetion includes all branches ot à sound 

Classical, Mathema and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the r | bE erode 

Applications for admission sent to Principal ipal. 
Ministers sons are received on reduced terma, which may 
u asceriained on application to the . 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 

don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 

aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 

University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 


: Srconp Mastsr— 8 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. tions, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared fur the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. ; 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the ast Cambridge Local Uxamina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the S) udieateꝰs prise of £12, the Hathertou 
Sendo. arabip of £40 per annum, end the offer of the Sisarship 

vou by St Johu's Co lege, „ which is added 
a a-year) to the FIRST iu Greek au “ty ; 
~ Tere is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Scholarships, Sc. Se to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A. 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jury 31. 
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Pemxx LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office--—34, Cannon-street, London. 

1 CHAIRMAN. 

M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF CENTRAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE FUNDS. 
The Rt. Hon Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal). 
Thomas Hughes, sq, GC. | William Macandrew, Esq.,J.P. 

GROWTH OF THE LIFE FUNDS, 
Consisting of the Net Premiums received and invested, at 
compound interest, in Trust tor Policy-holders. 


To 3ist December, 1872 £4293 14 8 
„ Slst December, 1873 .. ... 27.321 4 8 
„ Slst December, 1874... . . 57,820 5 0 
„ 3ist December, 1875 85.224 9 5 
„ Bist December, 1876......,........... 108,886 8 11 

GUARANTEE FUND FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 

(In addition to the above)— 


Consous, £51,080 2s. IId. 
Perfect Security to Policy-holders is afforded under the 
Positive System of Assurance. 


The Rates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been 
u 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King W illiam-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, | Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 


LS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages permanently Secured, 
through the information contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 
STOCK ZXCHANGE KEVIEW, sent post free to appli- 
cants by— | | 
Messrs. ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
Sworn Brokers, 3 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 
Bankers—Meassrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxseck BuILpINe Socikrr, 20 and 

80, Southampton- buildings, Chuncery- lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
eg Hong at the Office of the BinKBECK FREEHOLD 

cery-lan 


Socixrr, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Binksxcx Bank, 29 and 30, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 


Current Accouuts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on tne minimum monthis 


balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’ciock in the Evening. 


Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Prori ed Against by a POLIVY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
85 COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Parip as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the — Stations, the Local 


„or 
64, OORN HILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SLEEPING 
BEAUTY; or, the Entranced Maiden and the En- 
chanted Prince: a Musical, Optical, and Spectacular Enter- 
tainment. Written by Kilis Reynolds, Esq.; given by Mr. 
George Buckland.—DEATA in the TUMBLER: a Scien- 
tific re with. interesting Experiments by Prof. Gardner. 
—The RUSSO-TUKKiSH WAR, with Dissol.ing Views 
and Effec.s, by Mr. J. L. King.—SP:RiTiSM, the most 
mysteriou-, weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever wit- 
nessed. Con.ucted by the Volytechuic Medium. — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of AKT, revealed by the 
Oxy-Hydrogen Mi ro- cope. auu expiaived by Mr. J. L. King. 
—Admisrion to the whole, Is. Scooos aud Children under 
ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 7 to 10. 


IMPLES, BLOTCHES, COMPLEXION ABLE 

_ ROUGHNESS ae removed by tue use of * The 

Albion Milk and Sulphur Soap” It is a combiuation of the 

artieſe, that have a specific influence on the skin—the milk 
giving smoothness and elegante, the sulphur purification. 


ESTIMONIAL. —“ Preston Gubbalds, Shrews- 
ike * J “oe 2 3 me 36 tablets of your 
dion an phur Soap. I like it immensely,— Ycuzs 
faithfully, W. 8. Burd, Vicar.” By all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in tablets, 6d. and 1s—The ALBION SANATOKY 
SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford-street, London. 


TORY, G. M. and H. J., 
CABINET MAKERS and HOLSTERERS, 
WHOLESALE an RT. 
WAREHOUSES, LARGEST IN CITY. 
COLEMAN STREET and LONDON WALL. 
PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and SPRING MATIRESS. 


CHEAPEsT and BRI 

EVER OFFERED to the PUBLIC 
PRICE from 

COLLEGES, CAMPS. 
COLONLES, COTTAGES, 
HOSPITALS. HOTELS. 
INSTITUTIONS, LOD INA 
SUHOOLS, STEAMERS, 
SHOOTING BOXES. PORTABLE. 
DESIGNS on APPLICATION 


IMMENSE STOCK of FURNITURK. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 2a; 38, LONDON WALL. 


QTORY, d. M. and H. J. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. | 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms, 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James t. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. II«sõ. 

Prints Nin. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials fur Amateurs. 


LD COINS FOR SALE. Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, Ke. Lists 
free.—J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


* 
EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WE'IRK’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines r changed 
Month’s free trial. E sy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Tee 


. 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Pros tors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has had the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in ld. and 2d. can and 6d., ls., 26 6d. aud 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers, Schoole, families, aud hotels 
should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 58. size, as there is a consider- 
able saving. 


|PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the 
Skin.”— 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 


Vide “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.” 


PEARS’S SOAP 1s 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
— ee to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wit | 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


MANSUN AND CO.’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for impartiog Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens and Mus ins, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than auy other, as oue pound is equal to 
a pound and a-hulf of any other Starch, Agents wauted 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the SLOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
r GOUT, and * DIGESTION . 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children, and — f 

DINNEFORD Axp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 

Onn, Hunvrepd of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
ttamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
sraphs of Chapels in various 8 yles, te seat from 100 to 
„000, 4d. ech. 


W. ANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs full compass, 10 

tineas; Harmonivms, 3 st, pe, 6 guneas. All in 1 

alnut Cases. Werranted t make. Write for Ilius- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LIN STA, 
Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N. W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 

end, 25s. Wallsend—Class B, 23s.; Best Inland, 24s. 
Inland, Clase B, 223. Best Coke, 15s, Cash on delivery. 
C. and Co, recommend purchases. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 25s,; Wallsend Seconds, 24s. ; 
best Wigan, 23s.; best Silkstone, 238.; best Stafford, 22s. ; 
new Silkstone, 228.; Derby Bright, 2ls,; Barnsley, 2ls,; 
Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 18s.; Nuts, 18s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks, Cash, Sc cened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


K. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulso ‘ly 


taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
82 for every purpose.— 26, Finsbury-place, Moore te- 
street, E. C. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour- saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18 6d.; Indiarubb sr 
Ciothes-Wengers, 218, 30s.; Villa“ Wash.ng Machines, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mengles, 42s ; “ V.lia” 
Washers, Wring re, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their co-t. Carnage paul; easy terms; free . trial 
from Harper Iwelvetr ee, 40, Finsbury-circus, Wondon, E. C. 
Werke—Burdett-ro:d, Bow, E 


DENOMINATILN EXTENSION. 

ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATN ESS, 
ECONOMY. ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICs, will 
be glad to conter wiih Ministers and Deacons in any part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemolat ou the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if reqwred, to works executed. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
- SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER, 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPE’S PO‘: ASS WATER. 
Constimers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade Mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as meny imitations are offered to the Public.— 
reas obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, 
and Grocers. 


OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See 


. Test:mooials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. Iid., or trom J. C. Poor, Bath, 
free, for 1s. 3d. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
Fog MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 4 


CEN!UhY this powder has sustained an u 
reputacion th ent the United Ki and Colonies as 
the KEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 

Sce the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompeuy each box. : 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmon 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, ~~ 
NERVO PAT HT. 
Established nearly 80 years. 
All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 


or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can wi oubt 
be cured by Dr, BATCHELOUR'S Simple the 
NERVO-AKTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 


POWDERS, eveu if all other means have failed re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, which 
contaivs valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in a of the Nervo-ARgtERIAL 
EssENCE Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, E C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; Dinner 
Powders, Is 14d. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company 


2, York-street, Ardwick Mascles'er, May lutn 1877. 
ENTLEMEN, -I feel it my duty to direct the 
atte tion (f my frends xn’ the » ener- public to tne 
spe ial sdvantages f PAKR’S LIFE PI LS Their bervefi- 
ent mfluence over tie disestne funto-s in eases of 
st mac ic Weakvess, and co gestion oO. tue liver, is not only 
remurk ble, but mo t marvellous, 


1 aw, yours truly, 
Messrs. Roberts aud Co, A. GRIMSHAW, 
Indoor. 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—A 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Reduess of the Nose 

and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be ogee iy, ta 
by using Marris’s celebrated Sulphur Soap and Compeund 
Sulphur Losenges. Price, Soap, 1s.; Lozenges, 18. IId. 


By post, 14 stamps each. 
rris, 37, —— Street, London; Staircase, Sohe 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. 


&c., in boxes, ls, - 


— — eer! ~ = 
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gases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 
RUSSELL AND COMPY. 


Invite Parties about to Furnish to Inspect their Extensive and well-assorted Stock of 


CARPETS, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, | BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS, | DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, BEDDING, and 
LINENS, &c., LIBRARY FURNITURE, | CHAMBER FURNITURE 


Which is now replete with all the Novelties of the ®eason. 
CRETONNES, from 63d. to 3s 64. per Yard, in great and choice variety. 
TAPESTRY CARPETS from 18. 10}d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (real Brues+ls) from 28. 10}d. per Yard. 
FURNITURE, suiteble for any class of House, conveniently Arranged for Inspection and 
Marked in Plain Figures, at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


8 P 00 \ TS SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
bd * COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
) SEWIN . 


: G MACHINE 
Received 8 W 8 EXTRA GLACE 
OWLY AWARD E IN CAS e de eee 
PHILADELPHIA CROCHET OR 
| TATTING COTTON. 
a COTTON. In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


WILLS e MIXTURE "| "mr a aster” 


MILD AND FRAGRANT. 


| “OmOTTE „BROWN AND POLSON'S 
Wang ae e FLOUR 


Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 


W. PD. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. | Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


Wholesale and Export only. 
— AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
CROSBY’S 838 COUGH UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


, ; XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to Eclipse Gas Range, w open fire, registered. 

— relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. | Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
stead of such ous remedies, which yield momentary Factory, 93, Barringtou-road, 8.W. 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and post free, whi X. gary: the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

: Opposite the British Museum. 
Nore.—Improved PRIZE MEDiL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly pamless system of self-adbesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utteriy impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention compl-te 
mastication, extreme lightue:s, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sinceré thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which rende ra my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty 10 use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 

By appointment Sw geon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. II. Jones, Esq. oe 
ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PRE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Catt. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


GAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


por FED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
1 and jars. 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 

C 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 

Sugar only. | 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, aud may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 
Wwe RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
WU (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 
WW and 67, Ludgate-hill, 


— 


thus increnamg that debility which lies at the root of the DR. NICHOLS’ 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 3 
A Breakfast and Su Dish 
DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. a 
Ry Berm. * h, 8 of the ““ pect wee 9 says: n for der Diet pay digestions. 
— ve repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- perfect Dic dren. 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of dhe Chest in Prevents the need of aperients, 


Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 


test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct : 
* otherwise strengthening treatment for this dans. Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the , | 
K gee 

7 8 umey, 
and all affections of the throat and cht. VMMER MEDICINE, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 46. 6d., and 11s. by ORSDELL’S Cool the Blood ; 

— chemista, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, W Purify the System; 
r read Crosby's, Prise Treatise on “ Dis- ee hace 

: * , eseels,” a copy of w can ILLS ure thousands. 
. 2 — ws 2 i Established over 50 years. 


OR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
— 8 2 f their tirst N in 1836, and are 
especially u or their strengthening and restorative 
perties. Hence their mvariable success in the relief and — e re 
of Indigestion, Liver Complamts, Asthma and Bronchitys,| Aach. S &c. 
Fulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 

General Debility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy| OF ALL A 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, FOR HOUSE. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. r 
eich, The Soler Klix'r m bottles at 43, 6d. and 1 Ie. ch.. CAA. 


Both ‘uv ve obtained of all Chemists DAIRY. & Ap of 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” STABLES \> 
All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong life | * 0 MOWERS 


8 ould read Dr. Bonke’s “ Anti-lances,” or Handy Guide Ko. T OF EVERY AMAKE, 


WASH/INCG MACHINERY. 
LAGNDRY F/TTINCGS. 


Sy Domestic Medicine,” which be bed tis f \ : 
mist. ur post (ree irom Ur. sa Sear ag "4 4°" * EVERY SIZE. N 
e ruius chis Look, the late ewineut autcer Sheridan Kuowlet ‘ 10 CATALOCUES FREE N 


observed : It will be an itcalculavie buon to every persor 
who caa reed and think.” | 


APPLICATION. 


W (Regd.).—Have Registered 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only 
Wy mas —— (Regd.).—Be obtained 
WW. their Establishment. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 
EAK KESISTING (Kegd.).—Suits (any colour) 
W RESISTING (Regd. ).—rom these Materials, 
we RESISTING (Regd.).— Will stand the 
W RESISTING (Regd.).—Hard test of 
G ).—Boys’ wear. 
TEAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They are a great 
RESISTING (Regd.).—Protection against 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Inclement weather. 
YY BAe BRRISTING (heed). —The C and D Classes 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommenced. _ 
EAR TING (Regd.).—Suit for a Youth rt. sin. 


— 


A= 


| Ws RESISTING (Regd.).—C Class, 27s. ; D class, uls. 
» ¥A/ BAR RESISTING (Rega.).—Gentiemen’s suits 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—C Claas, 60s. ; D Class, 59s. 
EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Patterns and Guide 
WW (Hegd.). — To Self-measurement 


Q AM UBL BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 
* 


ä n — 


NM aud 67), E. C. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL L NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending — te con worship. 
Index of 2 — suitable for the has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to 
5 a Spy or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 

‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
v. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


Applications to partici 
Address, the 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 

which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling ‘and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

ty. 2 (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
to recommend ite find an Index of Hymns ne for Young People’s oe rvices.’ We com- 

mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to — 3 as well as the 

Private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their — s nn The Baptist. 


“The arrangement is 1 excellent, aud the range of topics extensive. . editors have laboriously 
materials 


collected the best r praise-worship which our language yet affords. „Freeman. 
This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and 88 variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHT PENC Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and 00., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


Specimen 7 will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order 
full me oy sent on application. 


dge Row Chambers, E. C JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE 
By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHUOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC, 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the snbject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings io walls is entirely dispensed with. 
___ Estimates and Plans farnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Candidates’ Dresses, 


iT. 


Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, 
TEA AND COFFEE 1 IVORY AND PEARL 
— S 8 8 TABLE AND DESSERT 
a SSECRPIKNIVES AND FORKS. 
m $ — 
allt TRAYS, WAITERS, = i 1 — 
DISH COVERS, SPOONS, A FORKS! A B [ PRUIT KNIVES, &., G0. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


AND AT 


220 AND 222, REGENT STREET. 
DRESSING CASES. ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


TRAVELLING BAGS. WE REPLACE A AND REPAIR, 


We Deliver Free of Charge. 


GOODS, AND 
SOLD BY US. 


EVERY ARTICLE 


WE MAKE OUR 


WARRANT 


BOYLES, PERFHCT SYSTEM OF. VENTILATION 


„nich effectually extract the foul air, have no mechanical motion, 
and volte, improved apphances for admitting fresh sic—warm or cold—without on hts or — 1 as — 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF SANITATION. 


PES, DRAINS, and SEWERS ventilated on the most rinciples, means ’ 
aTant . AIR-PUMP VENTILATORS, LA. 42 an af tenella n 3 * rae 


Estimates given, and designs supplied. Prospectuses, Price Lists, and Testimonials on application, 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 


VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


— 


INO. GOSNELL & 60.8 
CHERRY TUOTH PASTE 


— 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Tooth 4 Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
tame Rom „ -p 1 tthe Beth. Price in. 64: por pot 
Chemists Tony ae, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, E. c. 


— 


67 AND 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, || 


ming .: MINISTERS, and 
ta should obtain the 


in Litera 
COMPREH NSIVE GUIDE to PUBLISHING and 
PRINTING. Contains Specimen of Types.—Terms of 
Publishing—Engravings—Advice to Authors-- Instructions 
for Correcting Proofs. A Complete Manual of Information 
upon every subject of importance to those about to publish. 
Just ready, tenth edition, price 6d., post free 8d. 


W. H. and L. Collingridge, 128, 129, —— 
New-street, Long-lane, London, E. C. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST, 
Post ‘ree Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No, 22. Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HXALTHY LIFE. 
CONTENTS. 
. 133 Advice to the Invalid. 
Approved Preseriptions for Various Ailme..*¢. 
Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, los: of 
Nerve Power, and ion, 

Salt Baths and their Efficacy in Nervous Ailments. 
The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


No. 1,885, with 2 cut 


JOHN HEATH 'S the wo ni of the study, 1s Ba, 1 
CLERICAL 


box of four dosen, -o 
PEN. 


tioner, or by 3 fox 13 st — 
BIRMINGHAM. 
1 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 
WEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, 122 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Reap - 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
ba a ty Ch h 1 bottles, 4s. 6d., 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in es, 
’ om ine lls. 157 in stone jars 228. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Pears the enamel 
of the teeth becomes waite, sound, and poli like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud s a? useful * removi 
incrustations of tartar on neg teeth. 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s. 64. — (Get .* 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR — 115 
will completely restore in a few day itd 
. ik rt ge ae 
torily, y natu our; thoroughly 
conta cae tall Gel cnet tor caus On rowth of nes 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdréssers in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For resturing the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 


combination for of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from shght on, By gently stimulating 
the liver * tly moving the bowels, the 


heavy, drowsy feeling, with seusations of fulness, often head- 


cr ns 


inal —— without inju 


| ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eat: 


unpleasant taste in the mouth, and Borg | indications of ave 


—＋ are removed. Taraxacum ring bile —P u is much 
than calomel or biue 71 a rear —Pr d 
in the Laboratory of J. ourt- 
road, London, whose name 41 * . * 9 
26. 9d. and és, cen. Sold bv all C 
THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE 3HOUL Snob Tame 
the BLOOD 4477 Pits Fs usgend’s 

Sarsaparilla is the great purifier ects the 
most salutary changes in Nie scorbutic 


disorders, chronic sore eyés, — — liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morb..! collections uf the body, in short, it acts like @ charm, 


In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., lls, Od = Sent nt by 
rail to 23 address, Pilis and ri Besa and tap 

ls, lAd., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., Got eps for | stamps. 
void oy all Dru gxists. Fleet-street, Lon- 


iva. Get the rea aud i oh ent, 13 * the old Dr.“ 
head in the centre 


„NOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 28. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE 


TRADE Marx—“ BLoop Mixrurs.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


S DISEASES, ia ore, Gan ar Sl Ulee- 
K. , Can- 


a of uae 28 N 
the system in a short time by the use of 
Mediciue. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever find its impurities 


ou 
bursting th the skin in ** erupti or sores ; 
cleanse it — find it 232 * in the 


veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when Keep the blood pure, and the th ef the 
system will follow. 


As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and l free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 

ee ee 8 
test its value 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 6d. each, aud 2 
— six — the quantity, 1) lls, each 
t a permanent cure in 
— —BY ALL CHEMISTS 2 ay PATENT . 
CINE VENDORS KS throughout the United K and 
or 


the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
P. J. 7 5 Chemist, A 
Wholesle: Ail Patent Med'eine Hosea. 


LONDON DEPOT: re, OXFORD-STREET, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JULY 18, 1877. 


700,000,000 DOLLARS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
4 PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


(IN BONDS ISSU*D AND PAYABIE, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST, IN THE UNITED SFATeS OF 
AMERICA.) 


These Bonds ere issued in accordance with the provisions of 
en Act of Congress, entitled “ An Act to suthorise the re- 
funding of the National Debt, spproved July 14th. 1870, 
amended by an Act approved January 20th, 1871,” and 
are redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, afier 
the Ist July, 1907, in Coin of the stand«rd value of the 
United States on said July 14th, 1870 (Gold Coin), with 
interest, in such Coin, from the day of their date at the 
rete of 4 per cent. yer annum, payab'e quarterly on the 
. [st January, lst April, lst July, and Ist ober in each 
Year. The Principal and interest are exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 
es from taxation in any form, by or under State, Municipal 
or Lecal cag aes & 
These Bonds cannot be redeemed until 1907. 


Massns. N. M ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
„ I. S. MORGAN & CO, 
„ SELIGMAN BROTHERS, 
„ MORTON, ROSE & CO, 


are prepared to receive Subscriptions at the Office in NEW 
COURT, ST. SWITHIN’S-LANE, on account of the above 
700,000,000 dollars Four per Cent. Bonds. 

Forms of Application ond perticulars can be obtained at 
the offices of the above-mentioned firms. 

Subscription Lists will be opened on Thursday, the 12th 
July, and will be c'osed on or before Wednesday, the 18th 


July. 
Pre price of issue is 41021 for every 500 dollar Bond, 
payable as follows :— 
£5 0 O on application. 
2U 0 on allotment. 
25 0 0 on 3th August. 
25 0 O on 17th October. 
27 15 O on 17th December. 


£102 15 0 


— t 


Scrip will be issued. Interest st the rate of 4 per cent. 
r annum will be allowed on the Jnstalments f.om their due 
ate to the Zlet December, 1877, and a Coupon for the 
amount, payable the lst January, 1878, will be attached to 
the Scrip. The Interest on the first Instalment will date 
f om thé 25th instant. The Bonds of the Funded Loan are 
issued in the United States, sud will be delivered in London, 
in exchange for “crip, afier payment of the last inatalmenr, 
with Ccu-ens atteched nayable Quarterly, the first of which 
will be due Ist April, 1878. 

A 28282 * Lucee — must — made in the accom- 
pan , case the ment should not require the 
whole deposit, the surplus will be returned, — if the 
deposit be insufficiect for the fir t instalment on the amount 
allotted, the balance required must be paiu forthwith. 

In case of no silotment being made the deposit of the 

t will be returned, S 
failure to pay the whole of the instalments subjects all 
previous payments to ſorſei uro. 

Subscrib:rs may pey up the remaining instalments under 
d seount, at rates to be fixed hereafter. 

The bonds may, at the option of the holder, be iuseribed, 
and United States Treasury Cheques for dividends thereon, 

to the registered address o. 
nrope, ou the principal adopted 


ing interest on Consols, An 
1 remain for some 


8 
7 
1 
- 
z 
3 


2 
fey 
ge 
se 
ae 


— in Lor don, to inscribe, free of charge, the Bonds into 
* 1 

nomi 9 ‘ars, 1,000 
dollars, and, i 000 dollars. The Registered 
Bonds are i te, with the additional denominations 
of 10.000 lara, avd 50,L00 dollars. 


London. r 


700,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERN. 
MENT 4 PER CENT, FUNDED LOAN. 


T HE GOVERNMENTS STO OK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital. . £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
— One Year. 
Les than One Yeur accurding to Bank ral es. 


amid coupuns attached to the half-yeariy iuterest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and ons * am obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victora-street, R. i 


A. W RAY, Manager. 


INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILUDIN 
SOCIETY (Established 1 


remunerative rete of interest with security of the s t 
: Further particulars can be had on application 


Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with | 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon - street Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGKESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 

DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS, 
Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


— 1 
bag res acdonald Basden, E g., II, Great St. Helen’s, and 
oyd’s, 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board). 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 
oe Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide- place, London Bridge 

(Director Lambeth Baths aud Washhouses Company). 

Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. U., Hampstead (Hon. See. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thatmes-street, E. C. 


ROLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E.C. 


AUDITORS, 


* 


John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 
James Clarke, Esq , I, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
pr E. C. (Editor aud Proprietor of the “Christian | 
orld” ). 
Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lioyd’s, | 
BANKERS. 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


1, 9,491 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, amounting to 
£237,275, have been allotted. 

2. Ine third issue ot 4,000 shares ia now in course of 
allotment at £2 per share premium, which, at the current 
rate of int / rest, will yield a little over 5 per cent. to allottees. 

3. Seventy-six estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£267,873, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of reut, and dimiuution of term iu the cuse of leaseholds, the 
income trom the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-seles, 3 
5. Shareholuers, in addition to 54 per cent. interest, will 
* the periodical bouuses, which, it 1s expected, will 

by the Company trom time io time. 
6. As the estates purchased yield a good profit revenue, 
in order to protect the interests of existing shareholders, the 
third iseue is offered to the public at £2 per share premium. 
7. House property bought and sold. 


For full informatiou and particulars apply to 

W. H. BASVDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, 
prospectus, report, “ Five Minutes’ Talk,” and share applica- 
tion forms. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CapiItaL:—A Quarter of a Million Sterling. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, May, 1877. 


2.348 New Policies issued for .................... £449,410 
New Annual Premium Income 0. 12,950 
22,594 Policies in force ſoeůr 4,014,886 
Annual Premium Income thereon ............... 124.810 
Death Claims, Matured Policies and Bonuses. 41.809 
commencement paid for Claims 411 
Laid by id the Twenty-second year ............ 
Accumulated Fund A 500,097 


AveraGE REVERSIONARY Bonvus :—One and a Quarter 
per Cent. per Anou u. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies payable in Lifetime by application thereto of the 
Profits. 


Separate use Policies. 


47 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


b Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received oa 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limites)—WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark . E. 


Stott, Secretary. 


MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Deters MAGHETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are used 
and recommen ei by gentiemen eminent in the med. cal 
profession. In cases of 

Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Dzbility, Indigestion, Sciatica, 


Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic affections. 


MAGNETINE *snises Jr ub rit 

Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. DAL Ow & Co, improved by 
them on their previous invention ted in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is <n light, and durable, clastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


| TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., 
I. R. C. 8. E. 
76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish- square. W., 
June 15, 1876. 


F. W. Darlow. Esq. 
Sir,—Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from experience, of the 


value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to in a good many cases. : 

In addition to the cases I before specified I 
of the utility of 


| ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
| Gartn WILK1xsoyx, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE, Esq., 
Lecturer on 22 12 — and Speak - 
King's College, London. 
N mss . 
March 10, 1877. 

Dear Sri, —I have had in the last few weeks 

more inquiries than ever in to my case 

as in the testimonial I seat you for in- 


there is not the slightest 
statement I sent to you now nearly a and 
a half ago. My sister-in-law, Mrs. Wade, of 
Dawlish, to whom I strongly recommended the 
Belts for chronic rheurc atism, writes word that 
since she has worn them she has been much 
benefited. Mr. “= Cox also tells m 
for 


morning to — 1 * 2 had the 

sligh return distressing 

sym of . cht Gell gai, im the beanie 
est approach to an attack 


as 
strong and we: as a man can possibly be. I 
still always wee ¢ the body and spine Bands by 
day, and they ace so comfortable and pleasan 
to wear that I think 


dear Sir, yours faithfully, 1 
ARLES J. PLUMPTRE. 
To F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


pleasure in saying 
the Belt you sent me last November to be of 
the benefit. I 


ull : 
dev!) Cuantes Gaatna Futuro. 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & OO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Geatlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and M-mbers of both Houses 


of te .egisiature. Geutlemea of tie Legal an other 


learned rrofe:sions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 

C ergymen of ail venomina ion«, Bakers. 

etc , who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 
Magnetine. 


of ede * 
DARLOW & Co., soze propRrerors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LORNDOM, W.6., 443, 


Oprosrrs Cuarine Cross Rartway Srarion. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


— ———— —— — 


* 


